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HISPANIC AMERICA’ 
I 
ITS CULTURE AND ITS IDEALS 


S a representative of the University of San Marcos, 
the leading Peruvian university, I desire to offer my 
fraternal salutation not only to this university, but also to 
the universities and colleges of the United States. The 
University of San Marcos, the oldest in the New World, 
represents the past, with its glorious traditions. Without 
doubt, the chief values of Anglo-Saxon civilization in 
America lie in its universities, and it is evident that Hispanic 
civilization is embodied in the higher institutions that were 
left by Spain in her colonies. Therefore the linking of our 
university with the colleges and universities of the United 
States is, in my judgment, a token of our unity of culture 
and of the homage of our traditions to your ideals. 

The subject of this, my first lecture, is “Spanish America: 
Its Culture and Its Ideals.’ It seems that the hour has 
come in which, laying aside ancient prejudices, all men of 
good will should spread throughout Anglo-Saxon America 
an accurate idea as to Hispanic America; and in Spanish 
America, a true interpretation of the aims and culture of 
the United States. 
~ At the present time, the American continent is the hope 
of the world and the basis and support of the new civiliza- 
tion. The universal war has brought the centre of economic 
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gravity to this continent. Mankind needs to-day, more 
than ever, the wealth and work, and, above all, the spirit, 
of America. In this respect, the United States is the chief 
factor; but Spanish America has also a share, in no wise 
contemptible; and this being true, it is important to under- 
stand the relations between these two different, but essen- 
tial, elements of the culture of the New World. 

My principal obligation in this lecture is to be frank. 
I must now forget the language of former diplomacy in 
order to call things by their names. We might say that 
there are three periods in the history of relations between 
the Americas. The first period is that of the political tie 
constituted by the Monroe Doctrine; the second, that of the 
commercial relations of the present time; and every one 
expects the dawn of the third period, in which, over and 
above the solidarity required for the defense of our inde- 
pendence, and over and above the advantages of commer- 
cial exchange, the souls of our people will establish a bond: 
our culture will be comprehended and our aims harmonized. 
We should make a great mistake to base the mutual ap- 
proach of the Americas upon their economic interests alone. 
Sad to say, many Spanish-Americans believe the United 
States is nothing more than the centre of finance and of 
technical experts; and many North Americans look upon 
Spanish America merely as a commercial market and as an 
attractive field for industrial development. If we do not go 
beyond these ideas, the relations between the Americas will 
be but superficial. We Spanish-Americans are much inter- 
ested in studying the spiritual side of your people; and you 
North Americans would do well to learn how, in spite of 
our economic and political crises, we have an intellectual 
and social culture that may not be neglected. In order to 
attain our goal, it is necessary to eradicate the prejudices 
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that have sprung from our remoteness. You must be aware 
that there are prejudices here and that there are preju- 
dices there. Unfortunately eminent Latin-American writ- 
ers have spread throughout the southern countries the idea 
that the civilization of the United States has an exclusively 
economic character that will incline her to an imperialistic 
policy and to territorial absorption. 

As the complement of this prejudice of ours and corre- 
sponding to it—and you will understand that errors unite 
to produce evil, just as truths unite to produce good—there 
is still another prejudice entertained by certain intellectual 
people regarding Spanish America. To them our countries 
seem to be the theatre of economic crises and of inevitable 
political anarchy. We are well aware that your civilization 
has not only an economic aspect, but also an intellectual and 
moral aspect. We of South America still bear in mind 
the moral and religious beginnings of this nation. We 
know that work has a value in itself, entirely apart from 
the wealth that it produces; that activity addressed to eco- 
nomic ends does not necessarily spring from selfish motives, 
but from a certain romantic intoxication over its display; 
and that the knights of industry, the representative types of 
this people, possess more of the soul of chivalry and ad- 
venture than of the bartering spirit of Carthage and Phe- 
nicia. We know that lofty ideals predominated in your 
struggle for independence, and that spiritual motives led 
you to fight for two ideals, united in a sublime harmony— 
the preservation of the Union and the freeing of the slaves. 
We assume, too, that the last phase of your history—your 
participation in the Great War—was not due to your eco- 
nomic interest only, but also to the consciousness of your 
mission as defenders of democracy and of the principle of 
nationality. 
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We are convinced that there has sprung up here an in- 
tellectual movement devoted to the study of phases of 
political law, to pointing out the influence of psychic factors 
in sociology and to establishing the paramount position of 
ideal values in philosophy. We shall ever remember, above 
all, that there arose from the midst of this people, moulded 
of its clay, nourished upon its sap, one of the most com- 
pletely rounded statesmen that ever lived, in whom intelli- 
gence and creative will were thrown into relief by their 
morality, and, we could almost say, by their sanctity: a 
figure that can only be compared in human history with that 
of Marcus Aurelius and Saint Louis the Just of France: 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It is true that amid a population so large as that of the 
United States, life is extraordinarily complicated and rich; 
and it is possible to find here different currents of ideas and 
the sources of contradictory policies; but it is interesting 
to know what are the ideals and the orientations that accord 
with the deep and essential soul of the United States; and 
we of Spanish America must know that these ideals and 
these orientations are those required by democratic tradi- 
tion, by respect for human freedom and the equality of 
peoples. The soul of the United States is the soul of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. The people 
of our countries have nothing to fear, but much to hope for, 
from the America of Washington and Lincoln. | 

Since our history is less well known than yours, the preju- 
dices disseminated throughout the United States in respect 
of Spanish America have taken deeper root; and it is 
necessary to struggle against them with earnestness. I can- 
not deny that Spanish America has suffered economic crises 
and political outbreaks, but I hold that in Spanish America 
economic development and political culture were forced to 
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fight against tremendous difficulties, which explain of them- 
selves our backwardness and our revolutions. I maintain 
that, in the second place, in spite of them, there exists in 
Spanish America a very high degree of social and intellec- 
tual attainment. 

The slow economic development and the political unrest 
of the early history of Spanish America can be understood 
by bearing in mind the historical and geographical factors, 
and, especially, by comparing them with those of the his- 
tory of the United States. For us, independence was a 
sudden change, a tremendous leap forward, because, during 
the colonial period, Spain and Spanish America were sub- 
jected to a régime of absolute monarchy; the institutions 
that represented the liberty of the Middle he had become 
vitiated. 

Our forefathers were not prepared for freedom. The 
great institution of the Cabildos itself, which was the organ 
of local government in Spain, lost in Spanish America many 
of its essential features. The colonial life of the English 
colonies in America was quite different. You had had ex- 
perience with the institutions of free government; your inde- 
pendence arose as the assertion of your rights as citizens of 
the British monarchy, and the development of your insti- 
tutions, after the establishment of the republic, was a con- 
tinuation, enriched by new ideals, of institutions that came 
down from the past. Liberty in English America may be 
likened to a venerable tree well rooted in tradition. 

The system of labor has more to do with training for 
freedom than political organization. In the colonial times, 
Spain and England cherished the same purpose, that of ex- 
ploiting the precious metals, but these metals could only 
be come at in Peru and Mexico, and the Spaniards found in 
these countries aboriginal races easy to master, whom they 
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put to work exploiting the mines. Thus, by virtue of fac- 
tors of environment, the Anglo-Saxon colonists were com- 
pelled to devote themselves to agriculture, hunting and fish- 
ing. In Spanish America, the economic life rested upon the 
aboriginal races, and on them reposed the aristocratic and 
bureaucratic society. The difference between the northern 
and the southern colonies is still greater in respect of the 
geographical condition. Geographical unity and continuity, 
which are so necessary to true civilization, were lacking in 
Spanish America. The efforts of the English colonists cen- 
tered upon the narrow strip that lay along the seaboard, 
and only after the human elements that populated this 
region took definite political and social shape, and attained 
a certain degree of civilization of their own, did they cross 
the mountains and advance slowly toward the Mississippi 
Valley, later to cross the great divide and descend upon the 
Pacific Coast. What a contrast between this process that 
has been carried on in our days and that of the Spanish 
colonization! Spain, with an incomparable effort, distrib- 
uted her vital energies from California to Cape Horn. The 
nuclei of population were separated by tremendous dis- 
tances, and they were subjected to the varied influences of 
climate and of contact and commingling with different races. 
Economic life and efficiency in administration demand: con- 
centration and not dispersion; unity and not diversity. 
Diversity and isolation were the sociological features of 
Spanish America. Our only elements of unity were the 
government and religion. Uniformity of government, as it 
was imposed by Spain, was ill suited to the conditions, while, 
on the other hand, unity of religion bequeathed us a strong 
organization of the family and true artistic education 
through the decorative character of Catholicism, as has 
been said by the eminent historian, Professor Bernard 
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Moses. Anglo-Saxon America did not have uniformity of 
government, and a diversity of creeds contributed to foster 
sentiments of liberty and tolerance. 

With the picture before us as I have sketched it, any 
impartial sociologist could do no less than admire the efforts 
made by the Spanish-American people to achieve a high 
degree of culture and government, while struggling against 
economic and historical difficulties. Certain aspects of the 
work of Spain and of the efforts of the Spanish-American 
peoples have been prodigious. What first strikes the at- 
tention is the achievement of independence, and it has been 
rightly called “the American miracle.” The struggle began 
in 1810, and it was drawn out for fifteen weary years. 
Spain combated liberty with her characteristically vigorous 
energy and her traditional gallantry. The movement for 
independence originated with an outburst of idealism that 
strengthened and exalted the heroic energy of the people. 
The epic of the conquest was repeatedly reversed. The sons 
accomplished the feats of their fathers in order to attain 
higher ends. 

The Cabildo had an important role: by its activities, the 
idealistic or emancipative movement became popular 
throughout the continent, and upon this intellectual and 
sentimental preparation the heroes of independence 
founded their work. 

A people’s civilization ought, I think, to be judged in 
the light of its aptitude to understand and to feel new 
human ideals, and of its ability to produce superior men 
that can bring them to pass. The application of this stand- 
ard to Spanish America would show a high degree of cul- 
ture. The ideals of liberty and political progress that 
characterized the social philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, of the French and the American revolutions, were 
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assimilated by the Spanish creoles in America. Miranda, 
Moreno, Torres, Narino y Luna Pizarro possessed the 
qualities required in true leaders, and they were the bearers 
of new ideals. The noble company of the heroes is still 
more interesting. The military struggle over the wide 
stage of the continent, traversing unbounded prairies, cross- 
ing vast rivers and climbing rugged mountains, is one of the 
greatest epics of all the ages. Heroes possess therefore 
universal and human value. San Martin will always be 
deemed one of the greatest captains of history; and 
Bolivar, a consummate genius, may be considered the 
Napoleon, the human prodigy, of Spanish America. 

So it was that democracy arose in Spanish America amid 
the most unfavorable circumstances, not by means of an 
historical evolution, but as the result of a difficult task of 
conscious creation. If I could synthesize the history of 
Spanish America during the nineteenth century, I should say 
that it was a struggle for democratic principles against 
nature and tradition. 

Now it is possible to explain the dictatorships, the eco- 
nomic crises, the instability of the governments and the 
periodic displays of social unrest. In all countries where 
the upholders of liberty are compelled to fight against 
serious obstacles, revolutions are unavoidable. History 
recalls such commotions even among peoples of a higher 
degree of civilization than those of Spanish America, such 
as France, Italy, and Spain. France underwent the for- 
midable commotions of 1830, 1848, and 1870. Also in 
Italy occurred periodic revolutions until she attained her 
unity; and Spain suffered the consequences of pronuncia- 
mientos until she succeeded in establishing a democratic 
monarchy. There is nothing more unreasonable than to 
abandon hope for the future of democracy in Spanish 
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America, by taking a superficial view of our past and pres- 
ent turmoils. If we observe the facts carefully, we shall 
see that democratic principles advance with a slow and 
triumphal movement. The results were tempered by the 
obstacles and by the epoch. 

Chile had enjoyed the advantage of possessing a certain 
topographical and racial unity, and also the political support 
of an oligarchy of land-owners, and on this account she 
early acquired political stability. On the other hand, her 
evolution was not marked by the idealistic spirit that charac- 
terized the other countries. 

Argentina, from the beginning, had to face the conflict 
between her national existence and the reactionary au- 
tonomy of the several provinces. After solving this prob- 
lem, according to the constitution drafted by Alberdi, she 
generously opened up her fertile lands to the immigration 
of all the peoples of the world, and through the activities 
of Sarmiento, based upon the ideas of the United States, 
she trained her people in the school of labor and freedom. 
Since then, her economic development and her political 
culture have gone hand in hand. 

In recent days, the control of power has passed from the 
conservative to the middle class without commotions and 
by means of a reform in the suffrage. An advanced social 
legislation coincides with this evolution in democracy. 

Peru and Bolivia, bifurcations, unhappily, of one parent 
national stock, adopted democratic constitutions that abol- 
ished slavery and the Indian tributes, in spite of geographi- 
cal, ethnic and economic drawbacks and obstacles. For 
these nations, the war of the Pacific, in 1879-1883, was a 
ruinous catastrophe, in which they lost both land and 
wealth; yet, in spite of this, they recuperated shortly 
afterward. 
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A popular revolution in Peru, in 1895, gave us a govern- 
ment with a good administration; one that fostered the 
industries and established a currency system limited abso- 
lutely to gold and silver coin. The Peruvian renaissance 
then began. In Bolivia, a similar evolution took place 
through the agency of the liberal movement of 1898. 

It is true that Peru lacks an organized middle class, and 
on this account we undergo certain periods of transition 
and stagnation; but, in spite of it all, we shall be able to 
preserve an essential part of the work of 1895, and we 
have placed upon the statute books the most advanced laws 
in respect of the social problem. The last revolution in 
Bolivia was a return to her true international ideal. 

Uruguay, a country small in territory but great as a 
contributor to American culture, after establishing national 
unity, formerly endangered by the constant strife between 
the historic parties, is audaciously testing certain venture- 
some reforms in government by commission, proportional 
representation, and the most radical provisions for labor. 

Paraguay has had an original career in the history of 
America, because of the theocratic regimen under which she 
lived during her colonial period and by reason of her 
heroic struggle for the maintenance of her nationality. 
She lost, half a century ago, in a war with her neighbors, 
almost her entire male population. She seems now to be 
recovering from her past misfortunes, as she is developing 
in labor the same energy she manifested in war. 

Colombia is the nation of South America that has shown 
the greatest restlessness in the quest for ideals, and there- 
fore she has passed through the most serious political com- 
motions. In order to preserve her unity, it was necessary 
to moderate the exaggerated federalistic form of her goy- 
ernment, adopted from the beginning. There was still 
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another danger in the existence of this nation: the conflict 
between the conservatives and the liberals. By the sagacity 
and wisdom of the recent governments, the struggle be- 
tween these two political parties is taking place within the 
normal working of the government. 

By means of like factors, a similar evolution has taken 


_ place in Ecuador. 


Venezuela and Mexico have been the least happy of the 
Spanish-American nations in respect of their political evo- 
lution. Their democratic institutions have had to fight 
against almost insuperable obstacles. While they have had 
governments of a personalistic character that were pro- 
gressive in a material sense, they were not provided with a 
democratic education, which is the most important prepara- 
tion for political progress. However, we retain our faith 
in the future of those nations. Venezuela gave birth to the 
noblest figures of the struggle for independence, both in 
thought and in action; Mexico had occupied an exceptional 
place in Spanish-American culture. The past may be taken 
as a basis on which to forecast the future, and the present 
difficulties will serve as a norm by which to estimate the 
worth of the leaders of the coming regeneration. 

In Central America, some personal régimes have come to 
earth, and now the idea of a confederation of the five re- 
publics is growing, and it will be welcomed by all those who 
sympathize with these peoples, because it will win respect 
abroad and will establish unity and give strength to their 
policy at home. 

Cuba’s economic prosperity ought to go side by side with 
her political progress, and it depends on the ~ Cubans 
whether the Platt amendment is to be a theoretical pro- 
nouncement or whether it is to be applied practically. 

When the present situation of stress and mortification 
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that exist in the Dominican Republic shall have passed— 
and may the day of their elimination be hastened—she will 
proceed with the normal development of her political, in- 
tellectual, and economic life. 

Although Brazil does not belong properly to Spanish 
America, we may not pass her by unnoticed. This great 
country, during the nineteenth century, has reached a high 
degree of culture by reason of the wealth of her territory 
and the vitality and activity of her people and the strength 
of her traditions. The monarchy of the old days was not 
reactionary, but progressive; and under the republic, there 
has been an improvement in public administration and a 
notable development of skill in diplomatic affairs. As we 
know, Brazil has attained an exceptional international Po 
sition during the last phase of her history. 

The sketch I have presented is positive proof that 
democracy has been a working factor in the history of 
Spanish America. These new peoples have perhaps intro- 
duced premature reforms into their political structure, but, 
roughly speaking, consolidation of nationality and demo- 
cratic organization went parallel among them. Besides the 
democratic principle, we must deem one of the features of 
Spanish-American culture to be an ideal of international 
justice. America has outstripped Europe in democratic 
evolution. We ought to observe that the republican form 
of government and universal suffrage were realities in 
America while Europe was under the regimen of limited 
monarchy. The Americas have also gone beyond Europe 
in evolution in the direction of international justice. This 
longing appeared first in Spanish America from the time of 
the war of independence. Our representative hero, Simon 
Bolivar, was the first to formulate it clearly. The congress 
of Panama proclaimed the equality of nations, respect for 
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territorial integrity, and the principle of arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes between the American peoples, 
and it laid the foundation of an amphictyony or league of 
nations. They were the same ideas as those that gave rise 
to the Spanish-American Congress that was held in Lima 
in 1847 and in 1866. They constituted precedents for the 
undertakings of the various Pan American conferences that 
have taken place. Scholars that wish to study the origin 
of the movement toward the juridical organization of the 
world may not set aside these facts and ideas that have 
appeared in Spanish America. 

It is proper now to consider intellectual culture along its 
general lines. The intellectual life of Spanish America had 
to be an imitation of that of Spain; but, even in colonial 
times, Spanish America made important contributions to 
the literature of the race. The greatest epic poems of the 
language, La Cristiada and La Araucana, were written by 
Spaniards who lived in America. Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, 
one of the greatest Spanish dramatists, and Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, the first of our mystic poets, were born in Mexico. 
Subsequent to the establishment of independence, political 
freedom coincided, to a certain extent, with intellectual 
emancipation. Although we have continued to profit by the 
literary currents of Spain, we have had intellectual move- 
ments of our own of such importance and vitality that they 
have exerted an influence upon the nations of to-day. 

The originality of Spanish-American literature consisted 
in the following three movements to which I ought to de- 
vote some attention. These movements were: first, hu- 
manism, in what was formerly Greater Colombia—com- 
posed of Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador; second, the social- 
ism and political realism of the Rio de la Plata; and, third, 
the revival of poetry, to which many people contributed. 
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Let us consider, first, the humanistic movement. The 
Venezuelan Andrés Bello began the scientific study of the 
language by writing the best grammar; Rafael Baralt 
depurated the language by pointing out the Gallicisms; 
Rufino José Cuervo, in his dictionary of regimens, erected 
a most noteworthy monument to Spanish philology; Miguel 
Antonio Caro was not inferior, as an essayist and critic, to 
Spain’s best masters; and the prose of Juan Montalvo con- 
tinued the strain of Cervantes. 

It is interesting to observe the correspondence between 
the intellectual movement and the emancipative movement 
in Spanish America. To the emancipative movement in the 
north led by Greater Colombia, belonged the humanistic 
culture of which I have already spoken. Another move- 
ment for emancipation sprang up in the south, led by 
Argentina, and actuated not only by idealistic motives, 
but also by economic factors. To these movements corre- 
sponded a social thought and political realism that we 
must now consider. The Argentine Domingo F. 
Sarmiento, with the insight of genius, described the social 
reality of his country in his celebrated works of Facundo 
and Recuerdos de provincia, and he attempted to write 
a. true account of social conditions in Conflictos y 
armonias de las razas en América. By the power of 
his intuition of genius, Sarmiento acquired the stand- 
point of Buckle and Taine and he formulated principles 
and observations that no sociologist treating of Ameri- 
can questions may ignore. Alberdi discovered the true 
basis of the Argentine constitution and he pointed out the 
cause of political crises in America, attributing them to lack 
of population and the weakness of the national economic 
organism. Sarmiento and Alberdi, in spite of their differ- 
ences and their hostility to each other, were the professors 
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of an active and practical nationalism, and they were, in a 
way, the forerunners of the talented Joaquin Costa, the 
herald of the Spanish renaissance. 

The development and influence of the Spanish-American 
intellectual movement was even greater in respect of lyric 
poetry. The Spanish-American poets have enriched the 
lyrics of the Spanish language, not only in sentimental value, 
but also in expression and rhythm. So-called modernism 
in Spanish literature found its leaders in Spanish America. 
The precursors were the Cuban Julian del Casal and the 
Mexican Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. he Colombian José 
Asuncion Silva, in original rhythms, reflected a new feeling 
in the presence of the mystery of the universe and of death; 
but the true leader of the new literary movement was Rubén 
Dario, whose compositions constitute undreamed of ele- 
ments of exquisiteness, elegance and musicality. The Mexi- 
can Amado Nervo contributed to the renewal of poetry by 
his Christian and Franciscan compositions. The Peruvian 
Santos Chocano presents the case of a new epic with 
imagery full of color and rhythms of splendid sonorous- 
ness. His motive is the wild nature of America and the 
heroic energy of those that triumphed over it. The Argen- 
tine Leopoldo Lygones and the Uruguayan Julio Herrera y 
Reissig express subtile shades of feeling and thought in 
novel language. The influence of these writers on Spanish 
letters is well recognized by the Spaniards themselves. 
Dario, Nervo, and Chocano are considered true teachers 
by the new generation in Spain and in Spanish America. 

Peruvian literature has made to Spanish America con- 
tributions that correspond to the rdle played by Peru in the 
political evolution of the continent. Peru was the land of 
Incan culture and the chief organism of Spanish colonial 
government in America. The masterpieces of our litera- 
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ture reflect these two important periods of our history. 
The life of the Incas and the picturesque legends of the 
early days of the colonial period were collected and re- 
corded by the historian Garcilaso de la Vega in a style full 
of ingenuity, color, and grace. 

The different aspects of the Peruvian colonial life, which 
are reproduced more or less in all the countries of Spanish 
America, were painted by the gifted pen of Ricardo Palma, 
who created a new literary genus intermediate between 
history and fiction. His Tradiciones are original produc- 
tions in Spanish-American literature that possess, at one 
and the same time, grace and the maliciousness of Spanish 
literature. 

The legends of Garcilaso portrayed the historical back- 
ground of Spanish-American literature and culture, but they 
became active and dynamic in the productions that sprang 
up and gathered about the struggle for an independent life 
and democratic organization and social and pedagogical 
reforms, 

The letters and speeches of Bolivar reflect the thoughts 
and ideals of all Spanish America during the opening years 
of the period of independence. After the democratic and 
republican ideal, proclaimed with inimitable eloquence in 
the documents written by the Liberator, there was to come 
a new ideal, and it was that of the mastery of the soil, the 
wresting of its wealth and resources: the ideal of economic 
education in order to strengthen the political organism; 
and these ideals, heralded by Sarmiento and Alberdi, mark 
the second stage of our intellectual evolution. At the pres- 
ent moment we are witnessing the birth of new ideals. 

It is true that the larger part of the Spanish-American 
people desire to strengthen the economic organism, to ex- 
ploit the natural resources, to increase their population, 
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or, in brief, to develop the material bases of society, which 
it lacked on the eve of independence; but the leaders of 
the mind of Spanish America—without ignoring this fact— 
are in accord with the idealistic traditions of our culture 
and with the romantic and unselfish aspects of our soul. 
Besides material development, they proclaimed the cult 
of disinterestedness of thought, love of art, faith in the new 
spiritual value. ‘These neo-idealistic movements coincide 
with the affirmation of national personality in all of our 
countries, that is, a nationalism that desires, at one and the 
same time, to be nourished by our own traditions and to 
enrich and to broaden our life. It is not based on the 
hatred of other countries or trust in the military power. 
Its aim is to accentuate the national personality past its moral 
strength and influence. 

The masters of the new ideals in Spanish America agree 
among themselves upon the general lines of thought. 
There is a mental similarity that may not be explained as a 
mere coincidence. It is due rather to the same spiritual 
consanguinity. We should observe the same features in 
the work of Enrique José Varona in Cuba; Justo Sierra in 
Mexico; Carlos Arturo Torres in Colombia; Francisco 
Garcia Calderén in Peru; Joaquin Gonsalez and Ricardo 
Rojas in Argentina; José Enrique Rodo and Carlos Vaz 
Ferreira in Uruguay. All these writers have the same 
spiritual plasticity in comprehending thoroughly every 
human disquietude, the same devotion to the essential and 
eternal framework of our culture, a particular fondness 
for the traditions and the soil of the small countries and 
enthusiasm for and faith in Spanish America’s destiny as a 
spiritual unity. 

This movement in response to European currents of 
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thought, strengthened by the Great War, is an evidence of 
the high degree attained by Spanish-American culture. 

At the same time, there developed in Spanish America 
a strong trend toward social reform. 

Professor de Onis has remarked that the fundamental 
characteristics of Spanish culture are individuality and va- 
riety, rather than unity dnd organization. This is true 
also in respect of Spanish-American culture. Our nations 
are not artificial creations, the mere product of political 
events. The principal of individuality, so characteristic 
of Spanish civilization, in contact with the diversity of geo- 
graphical and ethnic factors that existed in America, re- 
sulted in divers national physiognomies. Uniformity is the 
rule in Anglo-Saxon America, while variety and multiplicity 
are the rule in Spanish America. We must observe, how- 
ever, that as they continue to grow in strength, without 
losing their characteristic physiognomies, they gradually 
develop enduring and common elements, thus producing a 
rich spiritual unity. Without conscious and artificial propa- 
ganda, without prattle regarding fraternity, and only 
through progress, the Spanish-American peoples will ap- 
proach each other and will unite. The weakness of our 
nations resulted in a misunderstanding of each other and 
in international aloofness; internal strength will incline us 
to international solidarity. Anglo-Saxon America will com- 
* prehend that her sisters are acquiring spiritual unity and 
approaching political unity, not in the form of a state, but 
as a league or association. This movement ought to be 
regarded with sympathy by all men of good will in the 
United States of America. Let the out-of-date imperialists 
think, if they will, that the Spanish-American countries are 


condemned to perpetual economic vassalage and foreign 
political influence ! 
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The richness and efficiency of the civilization of the con- 
tinent demand the development and invigoration of 
Spanish-American culture side by side with that of Anglo- 
Saxon culture. On the harmony and ‘interrelation’ of 
these two contiguous elements will hinge the destiny of 
America, and perchance that of the human civilization. 


- We must work with enthusiasm for mutual comprehension. 


We of South America need the economic organization and 
discipline, as well as the democratic spirit, of North 
America, and you will do well to view with sympathy our 
artistic feelings, our idealistic faith, and our devotion to 
all human longings. Instead of misunderstanding, dis- 
trust, and hostility, let us extend and strengthen the bond 
of sympathy that ought to unite, that does unite, the souls 
of the two groups of peoples for the good of mankind. 


II 
INCAN COMMUNISM AND BOLSHEVISM 


HE social problem is the most important one that 
engages the attention of the world to-day. Serious 
thinkers hold that if democracy cannot achieve the solution 
of the problem of economic inequalities the death-knell of 
democracy will be sounded. We observe the signs of a 
world-wide movement in the direction of a new economic 
organization of mankind. Most sociologists and statesmen 
believe in a slow adjustment and progressive reform, and 
they oppose the sudden changes proclaimed by radicalism. 
Russia furnishes the only recent case in which such radi- 
cal measures have been introduced. The bolshevists have 
attempted to establish a utopia of communism, and this 
adventure, so fraught with danger for Russia, has afforded 
us a most instructive experiment in what communism truly 
is. Many sociologists are devoting themselves passionately 
to. the study of the facts in Russia, with the belief that 
sovietism is the only important instance of practical or 
genuine communism. History teaches us, however, that 
there existed, four centuries ago, an example of practical 
communism in South America, within the setting of a great 
empire. In the light of this fact, we may apply a judgment 
based on reality to this other experiment in communism, 
which, if it does not possess the value of modernity and 
opportuneness, has another interesting feature, because, 


contrary to bolshevism, it was successful and it lasted for 
many centuries. 
184 
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I therefore present to you, as the subject of this lecture, 
a comparison between these two cases of communism, 
unique in history: that of the Inca and that of the soviet, 
that of ancient Peru and that of modern Russia, that which 
built up an empire and a civilization and that which is now 
seeking to destroy a society and a culture. 

In order to understand the facts of a social organization, 
the best method is to observe its positive and its negative 
aspects. We need to compare the results of the efforts of 
the soviets with the results of the system of the Incas; we 
must also compare the methods employed by the bolshevists 
to establish their system with the methods employed by the 
Incas in ancient Peru. 

The first consideration is that of the reality of com- 
munism in the empire of the Incas. Even the most skepti- 
cal historians are bound to agree as to the truly commu- 
nistic nature of the Peruvian federation. It is impossible 
to doubt the paternal and social character of the Peruvian 
monarchy, in the face of the unanimous testimony of all the 
historians, conquerors, and travelers. Speaking briefly, this 
testimony may be classified as that of the chroniclers or 
historians who eulogized the civilization of the Incas, such 
as Garcilaso and Valera, and that of those who intention- 
ally condemned the tyranny of the Incas, like Sarmiento 
and Balboa—but they all agree as to the chief factor— 
that the Peruvian state held control of the land and of 
labor, which constitutes the essence of the communistic 
system. In the second place, there were the soldiers or 
conquerors, who wrote accounts of their exploits. Al- 
though the opinion of the conquerors is not so important 
as that of the historians, we may not deny or reject the 
events they described. The testimony of a third group is 
much more valuable, since it consists of reports made by 
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jurists in compliance with the instructions of the king of 
Spain, who sought to obtain the most accurate descriptions 
of the government of the Incas. These jurists were Juan 
Matienzo, Polo de Ondegardo, and Fernando de Santillan; 
and they all agree as to the main features of the Incan 
communism. 

Summarizing all these testimonies, we may affirm that in 
the regions traversed by the Andes, from Pasto, in the 
southern part of Colombia, to Maule, in the south of Chile, 
an extent of two thousand miles, the Incas had established 
a great empire, military, religious, and paternal, at one 
and the same time. The people obeyed and worshiped the 
Incas as children of the sun. All the vassals possessed the 
same rank, with the exception of a very limited nobility 
and a strong hierarchy of functionaries. The land be- 
longed to the state, and individual effort was actuated by 
a social aim. None were rich and none were poor. Reli- 
gion and the state were supported by the income from the 
crown lands and from the labor of the subjects. The head 
of every family was entitled to a certain portion of land, 
which was assigned to him year by year. The social or- 
ganism rested on a religious foundation. The people wor- 
shiped the sun as their god; and politics and religion were 
mingled in one. 

The system was not only based on military compulsion, 
but also on the belief and will of the people, because they 
were held to guarantee the general welfare. The people 
deemed the rulership of the Incas a blessing of their god. 

It is true that this system was a negation of personal 
liberty, yet none may deny either that it assured individuals 
of their material support or that it contributed to the prog- 
ress of society. The eminent Polo de Ondegardo said: 
“Therefore there was never any hunger in this kingdom”; 
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and Santillan: ‘“There was much in their rule that was so 
good as to deserve praise and to be even worthy of imi- 
tation.”” More eloquent than the opinion of the historians, 
however, were the material evidences of the people’s well- 
being. These evidences consisted in the increase in the 
population—the Spaniards found more than eight million 
inhabitants in Peru—and the extent of cultivation on the 
mountain slopes, in the form of terraces, many of which 
are now neglected. 

I think I have established the fact and the successfulness 
of the system of the Incas, and I now turn to the considera- 
tion of the main features of the system in order to set forth 
as correct an idea as possible. 

A principal factor in every socialistic system is what 
relates to property in land. In the monarchy of the Incas, 
the cultivated land of every valley of an organized proy- 
ince was divided into three shares. One was the property 
of the sun; another, of the Inca or government; and the 
other, of the community. Hence the state owned two- 
thirds of the land; and the communities or aillos, the re- 
maining third. 

The products yielded by the lands of the sun and the Inca 
were applied to religious and state uses, as well as to the 
relief of the population of the communities in times of want 
or famine, under exceptional circumstances. ‘The lands 
owned by the communities were distributed every year in 
lots assigned to heads of families. The products of each 


_lot became the private property of the family. 


Domestic cattle and the land they occupied were the 
property of the state, one share being assigned to the Incas; 
another, to the sun, for the use of the priesthood; and the 
other to the communities; but wild cattle were the property 
of the state alone. 
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A second leading factor of socialistic organization is the 
compulsory character of labor. We should attend to this 
feature of the Incan government. All the vassals were 
compelled to work between the ages of eighteen and fifty. 
The chief labors were as follows: 

1. The tilling of the land that belonged to the sun and 
to the Incas. 

2. The care of the cattle. 

3. The construction of roads and forts. Each province 
had to take care of the parts of the roads that traversed it. 

4. Service in the army. 

5. Personal service rendered to the Incas. The vassals 
that engaged in it were called yanacunas. 

6. The work of the chasquis, who were in charge of the 
postal service, which was quite wonderful for celerity and 
efficiency. 

7. The occupation of the weavers of fabrics. Each 
province had to supply a certain quantity of cloth woven 
from the wool of the cattle that belonged to the sun and 
to the Incas. 

Besides these general labors, each province, according to 
the products of its soil and the ability of its inhabitants, 
was forced to pay a tax in some manufactured or raw prod- 
uct. Hence there were provinces of goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, et cetera. 

Summing up these facts, it is proper to say that, instead 
of a money tax, the subjects of the Incan monarchy paid 
tribute by personal labor in the public service. There 
always remained to them sufficient time for their personal 
requirements, and in case the state required all their time, 
they were then supported by the government. 

A third important factor of the communistic system is the 
organization of the family. In this respect, the rule of the 
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Incas falls within this system. Marriage was not a private 
affair, but an affair of the state, as the state had fixed the 
age for a compulsory marriage, which took place without 
regard to individual choice. 

The offspring of such marriages was also subject to the 
state. Many of the girls were consecrated to the worship 


_ of the sun, and many others served as concubines or wives 


of the nobles and chiefs. 

The fourth important feature of communistic system is 
the rigid administrative hierarchy. ‘We find also this 
feature present in the Incan communism. The bulk of the 
population was divided into groups of a hundred, a thou- 
sand, ten thousand and forty thousand units. In this deci- 
mal hierarchy each group had its chief. Over the groups 
of ten thousand were the curacas, and over the curacas 
were Overseers appointed by the Incas, called tucuiricos. 
The country was divided in four sections, each of them 
being under a supreme chief. This abundance of function- 
aries made the administration vigilant and efficient. . 

In the light of this survey of the situation, the problem 
is to explain how the Incas effected so perfect an organiza- 
tion over a territory so extensive and broken and with such 
imperfect instruments for culture. Many historians and 
sociologists look upon the Peruvian state as a wonderful 
achievement, a veritable miracle. Until recent years, criti- 
cism in respect of Peruvian history was not well developed, 
and scholars concluded that this remarkable machinery was 
created or built up by the Incas amid a savage population. 

The achievement of the Incas was set forth asa provi- 
dential mission, since they not only set up a government, 
but also a culture; and they changed primitive men into the 
mild and intelligent citizens of a great state. The legend 
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of Manco-Capac, the founder of the empire, as the supreme 
hero, warrior and legislator, was accepted everywhere. 
Many sociologists have investigated these original in- 
stances of advanced socialism. Spencer explained the rigid 
form of the Peruvian communism as the result of the mili- 
tary designs of the empire, in harmony with his theory 
regarding military and industrial societies; but Spencer’s 
explanation does not cover the case, inasmuch as many 
other military empires did not possess a communistic or- 
ganization. Incan communism remained as one of the 
miracles of history until the socioligists, Cunow and De- 
greef, and the Peruvianist, Markham, observed that Incan 
communism was based on the village communities that ex- 
isted everywhere. Professor Cunow attempted to explain 
Incan communism, not as a system created from above 
downward by the Incas, but as the result of the association 
or confederation of the village communities, called marcas 
or aillos, and very similar to the gypsy clans and to the 
village communities of the Indians. Exaggerating this 
view, the equality of the components that formed ancient 
Peru was affirmed, and the originality of the achievements 
of the Incas was minimized by describing their empire as not 
a true nation, but a simple aggregation of small primitive 
societies. This exaggeration will be corrected when we 
observe that the empire of the Incas comprised at least five 
different ethnological groups, which had to accept, and to 
accommodate themselves to, diverse customs and institu- 
tions. We must note also that the military enterprises, the 
extension of roads, the construction of forts and temples, 
the system of irrigation and the imposition of the same reli- 
gion and the same language are evidence that the society 
of the Incas was more than a mere accumulation of aillos, 
and that it possessed the strength of national personality. 
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We no longer believe in the miracle of Manco-Capac and 


_the creation of a system by the Incas; nor do we hold that 


the empire of the Incas was merely the result of the super- 
imposition of the village communities. The work of the 
Incas was the assimilation and adaptation of the village 
community system to the needs of a great empire, and in 


_ this respect their work was original and worthy of praise. 


For our comparison with sovietism, the minute study of 
the methods employed by the Incas to bring the tribes under 
the dominion of the government is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Long before the time of the Incas, not only the 
tribes that lived in the neighborhood of Cuzco and on the 
lofty table-lands about Lake Titicaca, but also the tribes 
which occupied the valleys of the coast, practised the sys- 
tem of village communism. Probably the remains of a 
civilization whose centre was at Tiahuanaco were preserved 
by the tribes under the Incas and their kinsmen the 
Quechuas. 

The tribes under the Incas, which were four, according 
to the legend, were endowed with military gifts and politi- 
cal ability. They settled in the valley of Cuzco, and they 
began to draw to them, in peaceful confederation, the 
neighboring tribes. In some cases, they subjected them by 
war. When they succeeded in forming a nucleus of some 
importance, rivalry sprang up between the confederation 
of the Incas and another formed by the Chancas. ‘The 
victory of the Incas over the Chancas marked the begin- 
ning of the empire. The rich valleys about Cuzco were 
under the control of the Incas, and they became a centre for 
the spread of their influence toward the north and toward 
the south. Conquest followed conquest in rapid succession, 
inasmuch as there was no general opposition, the Incas en- 
countering only isolated groups. Serious resistance was 
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offered them nowhere save in the valleys of the northern 
coast, occupied by the Chimus, and, about Lake Titicaca, 
by certain tribes in rebellion. The policy followed by the — 
Incas for the assimilation of these different elements was, 
first of all, not to suppress the religion, the government, or 
the language of the several tribes, but to place above them 
their own language, government, and religion. 

All the tribal idols were collected at Cuzco to form a 
sort of pantheon, and the worship of the sun was set above 
that of the tutelary divinities. In addition to the different 
dialects, Rumacini, the language of the empire, was imposed 
far and wide, and this was a great instrument for the pro- 
duction of unity. Also, the government respected the 
authority of the curacas, the heads of the aillos or com- 
munities, while placing over them or beside them function- 
aries of the central government. ‘The authority of the 
curacas was hereditary, but the Incas reserved the right to 
choose from among the several sons the one best suited to 
govern. To strengthen the empire and to prevent re- 
bellion in certain regions, they moved the population from 
one place to another in the form of military colonies. More 
effective than all these means, however, was the continuance 
of the system of communal property under which the con- 
quered tribes had lived. After the conquest of a province 
or valley, the Incas, instead of taking all the land from 
the conquered, in order, perhaps, to give it to the head of 
the ruling tribes, took only a certain part of the land for the 
purpose of applying the products obtained from it to reli- . 
gion and to the central government, while leaving the re- 
maining part for the tribes or aillos of the conquered valley 
or province. The part that remained for the former own- 
ers must be sufficient for their support, and in many cases, 
the Incas resorted to irrigation in order to increase the 
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arable land. The same policy was followed in regard to 


_ cattle. Speaking briefly, conquest by the Incas, from the 


point of view of social structure, did not mean a radical 
change, with the loss of property by the vanquished, for the 


_ benefit of the state of the conquerors or of the ruling tribes, 


and the conversion of the bulk of the population into serfs. 


- Quite on the contrary, the conquered people kept the 
- greater part of their land, and they acquired the title of 


vassals of the Incas, while retaining their former authori- 
ties. The loss of a part of their land was offset by the 
advantage of belonging to a great empire and by the fact 
that in many cases the products of the land were applied to 
their needs. The economic requirements of the empire 
were supplied by the products of the land assigned to 
the Inca and to the sun and by the labor of the popula- 
tion. The policy of the Incas was wise and effective. 
It consisted in respecting the economic structure of the 
tribes and in harmonizing the interests of the diverse 
groups of the empire with those of the ruling class. The 
system of the Incas was not destructive, but constructive; 
their policy was not radical, but evolutionary. 

It is not difficult to point out the grounds of success of 
the Incan communism. The first of them was the agricul- 
tural character of the country. Communism is more diff- 
cult—in truth, it is quite impossible—in industrial countries, 
which demand that particular regard shall be had for pri- 
vate interests and personal skill. The second of them was 
the more important, perhaps: the preéxistence of the system 
of village communities. It was communism applied in the 
different localities of the country. 

In addition to these material grounds, we must consider 
the spiritual ones, which are perhaps more difficult to secure 
among modern peoples. The first of these grounds was the 
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collective economic psychology of the Indians. In respect 
of Peruvian sociology, it is worthy of remark that the 
Indians or aboriginal races were not characterized by indi- 
vidual activities, although very capable in respect of social 
and collective labor. The second of the spiritual grounds 
was the absence of the sentiment of personal liberty among 
the Indians. 

The sentiment of personal liberty would not exist at the 
stage of civilization attained by them. For this reason 
they submitted willingly to the rule of the caciques or 
chiefs, and afterward to that of the officials of the Incas. 

The third spiritual ground was religious sentiment. Po- 
litical obedience is absolutely certain and effective when it 
is backed by the religious prestige and authority of the 
master or of the ruling class. This was precisely the case 
of the Incas. 

The preceding analysis goes to prove that communism 
can be the type of a primitive society only and the result 
of exceptional circumstances. The industrial organization 
of society has progressed with the passing of the years, 
thus producing a very complicated structure. At the same 
time, along with progress has come the development of indi- 
vidual activity and the sentiment of personal freedom, while 
robbing the political institutions and organs of their for- 
midable power of religious prestige. 

With none of the bases of Incan communism, as they 
have been presented, and with no other means for the 
present control of the state and for the establishment of 
the absolute power of the government, the soviet has at- 
tempted to set up a communism in Russia, and the results 
have been consonant with the general lack of favorable 
circumstances. 


In contrast with the success of Incan communism, the 
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soviet system has brought Russia to the verge of ruin and 
death. 

Polo de Ondegardo reminds us that “there was never 
hunger in Peru,” and the British labor delegation to Russia 
tells us that in Russia “there are evident signs of illness 
and underfeeding to be seen in most of the crowds that one 
encounters.” 

We know that in ancient Peru the cultivation of the soil 
was so much improved by irrigation that it extended in some: 
cases to the summits of the hills. Attorney Santillan shows 
that before the conquest cattle were as “‘abundant as grass.” 
Contrast with this the statement of Mr. Sereda, the com- 
missioner of agriculture, quoted by the British delegation. 
From it we learn that, in respect of the land, ‘“The de- 
crease in productivity is estimated at from thirty to forty 
per cent.” 

Let us recall the wonderful increase in population in 
ancient Peru, and then let us note the tremendous decrease 
in the population of Russia. Petrograd formerly had two 
million inhabitants; it now has only six hundred thousand. 

In spite of the lack of a true industrial organization, 
ancient Peru was generally supplied with great quantities 
of clothing. The conquerors found much clothing stored — 
in the warehouses of the outlying regions. Even twenty 
years after the conquest, in the time of President Gasca, the 
Indians continued to send woven fabrics to the storehouses 
throughout the country. In contrast with this, the British 
delegation reports that: “Several methods have been tried 
to stimulate production (in industry), which has declined 
to the point of disaster, owing, first, to the want of skilled 
workmen and people of technical training; second, to faulty 
labor discipline among the workmen; and, third, to the 
abolishment of piece work.” 
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Apart from these material factors of public welfare, 
however, and considering only the state of mind, peace and 
general satisfaction, we must recall the happiness of the 
subjects of the Incan empire; the ready acceptance of the 
rule of the Incas by the vanquished tribes; and the harmony 
and tranquillity that existed throughout the vast empire. 
Then let us compare those ancient conditions with the per- 
petual turmoil, the general unrest and the bloody reign 


of terror produced by the soviet system in Russia. The 


starving population of the cities and towns is made sub- 
servient to government by force, and the peasantry only 
passively accept the new régime. 

Let us consider in detail the methods of sovietism, as 
compared with those of the Incas. The land question de- 
mands first consideration. Russia is, in the main, an agri- 
cultural country. Of her population of one hundred and 
twenty-five million, at least ninety million are peasants. 
The land belonged to the nobles, the church, and, here and 
there, the peasants. 

In spite of the agricultural character of Russia and the 
agricultural character of ancient Peru, it is impossible to 
find any great resemblance between the two countries. Such 
similarity as there is lies in two main directions: first, the 
agricultural character of the population; and, second, the 
system of village communities, based on the collective own- 
ership of the land. More than three-fourths of the Rus- 
sian peasants live under the system of village communities; 
and there is a great similarity between the Russian mir and 
the Incan aillo. 

Nevertheless, a thorough analysis will reveal very im- 
portant differences between Russia and Peru, even in the 
system of the ownership of land. In ancient Peru, the 
whole population dwelt in the country and lived by the 
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products of the land. In Russia, the major part of the 
land was the property of the landowners and of the church; 
and a considerable part was owned by the holders of small 
properties. Hence, in Russia, on the eve of the revolution, 
there existed a marked tendency toward the individual own- 
ership of land, and the desire of the peasant was to spread 
the system of small holdings by taking possession of the 
large estates. Russia therefore lacked the chief ground 
of the success of Incan communism, which is the community 
system in respect of the land. 

The other-difference between the agricultural system of 
Russia and the agricultural character of Peru is not less 
- important. In Russia, agricultural life is not independently 
and exclusively agricultural. On the contrary, it is con- 
nected more closely every day with the industrial system; 
first, in response to the general tendency of modern civil- 
ization; second, because progress in agriculture demands 
implements, machinery and credits, all of which are con- 
nected with the industrial and commercial life; and third, 
because of the increase in population (the surplus popula- 
tion of the country must be supported by industrial labor) ; 
and, fourth, because agriculture in Russia was deeply in 
need of a good system of transportation. What a contrast 
with the Incan social organization! 

Ancient Peru, as a primitive nation, did not need an in- 
dustrial organization to support and improve the agricul- 
tural system. Bearing in mind these striking differences, 
it is possible to explain the failure of sovietism. 

Roughly speaking, it may be said that the Peruvian 
tribes, on the eve of the conquest by the Incas, were pre- 
pared to systematize the village community in such a man- 
ner as to form a great empire, that should be set up among 
the different valleys or provinces. On the eve of the revo- 
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lution, Russia desired to solve the agricultural problem by 
merely turning over the land to the peasants—thus render- 
ing general the system of small land holdings—while estab- 
lishing at the same time a good system of transportation 
and improving the industries connected with agriculture. 

The soviet programme, however, offered an exactly con- 
trary solution to this problem. The nationalization of land 
was contrary to the system of small holdings that had been 
supported by the peasants; and the socialization of the fac- 
tories and means of transportation has brought on disaster. 

All the writers are now agreed that the land problem has 
been settled in Russia contrary to the programme of bol- 
shevism. Morris Hindus says: ‘‘So that at present the agri- 
cultural system in vogue in Russia is that of small land- 
holders, which is entirely out of harmony with the funda- 
mental aim of the bolsheviki to abolish all forms of private 
property and to kill even the desire for its existence”; and 
he adds: ‘‘Decree or no decree, the land was destined to 
pass into the hands of the peasant. ‘The peasant was seiz- 
ing it by force of arms. The bolsheviki merely legalized, 
modified, and strove to direct a process that had already 
set in on a large scale.” The opportunist policy of the 
bolshevists toward the land in respect of small holdings 
has to face this problem: “How to get the products needed 
for the subsistence of the towns out of the hands of the 
peasants ?”’ 

The Incas drew the product needed by the nobles, the 
clergy, the army, and certain workers from the land that 
belonged to the state. 

The bolshevists had to buy the products from the peas- 
ants. Since it was impossible to pay for them in goods, 
on account of the blockade and the collapse of manufac- 
tures, they gave the peasants worthless paper rubles. The 
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_ peasants, however, were not easily deceived, and they hid 


the products in order to obtain higher prices through illegal 
sales. 

The soviets therefore are compelled to wrest the prod- 
ucts from the peasants by force; but the peasants are ready 
to resist. Fighting then, and massacre by the red guards, 
are the results. 

Synthesizing the foregoing facts, we may say that the 
bolshevist solution of the agricultural problem has been 
insincere and inconsistent in theory, and brutal and ineffec- 
tive in practice. 

Not only because of the importance of the industrial 
problem in itself, but also because of its connection with the 
agricultural problem, the bolshevists ought to make a 
great effort to reéstablish the industrial life. 

The individualistic system being overthrown, the only 
way to secure products is to set up a system of compulsory 
labor. It is curious to observe that they have established 
for this compulsory labor the same rule as that of the Incas, 
in respect of age, which is from eighteen until fifty. This 
compulsory labor, possible in a primitive society, as in the 
simple undertaking of the construction of roads, is quite 
impossible, however, in the complicated industrial life of 
the present day, in which personal interest and individual 
training are the chief factors. The bolshevists, aware of 
these difficulties, have moderated their programme by plac- 
ing the leading minds in industry, and skilled workmen in 
exceptional positions. 

The British delegation said: “Specialists and technicians 
receive very much higher rates of pay.” The bolshevists 
were also obliged, in the interest of a firmer discipline and 
organization, to appoint commissioners of industry, who 
seem to hold a position of privilege, more important, 
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perhaps, than that enjoyed by the leading minds in the indi- — 
vidualistic system. Because of all these incongruities and — 
failures, the bolshevists have not succeeded in placing the 
industries in a good position. 

We do not need to be reminded that the industrial popu- 
lation of Russia lacks the psychic factors of communism, 
which depend upon the collective soul, the absence of per- 
sonal freedom and scrupulous, not to say, religious, obedi- 
ence to the leader—the basis of the success of the Incan 
system. 

In practice, the bolshevist system has created a bureau- 
cratic organization of the industries and a very strong heir- 
archy; and the result is by no means satisfactory. We have 
only to recall that the state of the manufacturing and 
transportation industries is regarded as a “‘disaster,”’ accord- 
ing to the qualification of the British delegation. 

Summarizing the results of the system, we may say that 
it offers no solution of the land problem, which has been 
settled by the peasants themselves; and the application of 
the system to the industries has led to paralyzation and 
chaos. 

It is impossible to make a comparison between the Incan 
system of families and that of Russia, because we cannot 
obtain reliable information regarding the latter. We can 
only say that, according to each system,:children are under 
the control of the state. Regarding the bureaucratic sys- 
tem, which was so rigid in Incan communism, we may ob- 
serve that it is not less rigid under the soviet system. Abso- 
lution was the chief characteristic of the Incan empire, and 
absolution is also the characteristic of the Russian com- 
munistic government. Bertrand Russell has described the 
system of the soviet for us in his remarkable study of 
bolshevism: ‘Sovereignty nominally belonged to the 
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assembly, but practically it is exercised by the ‘presidium,’ 
which consists of nine men who meet daily and have all the 
power.” 

The bolshevists accept these facts, frankly declaring that 
the working of the system demands a dictatorship. 

According to Wells, we must not attribute the collapse 
of Russia to the sole cause of the bolshevist system. This 
last phase of Russian history is the result of the mistakes 
and crimes committed by the régime of the czars, of the six 
years of war and blockade and of the evils that are common 
to a capitalistic system. If the crisis of Russia was pre- 
pared in advance, there is no doubt that the bolshevist 
system enormously aggravated it. 

On the eve of the revolution, Russia possessed factories 
and the means of transportation. A government that would 
have accepted the solution of the land problem offered by 
the peasants themselves, that would have kept the fac- 
tories and the transportation system in proper operation 
and that would have maintained commercial relations with 
foreign countries would have saved Russia. 

The lesson we draw from this comparison is that among 
no modern people, even the least advanced, can we find 
either the material or the spiritual conditions which, as 
exceptional circumstances, made possible the wonderful 
success of the Incan communism. 


III 
THE FRONTIER IN HISPANIC AMERICA 


HE differences between Anglo-Saxon America and 

Latin or Hispanic America pointed out by sociolo- 
gists up to the present time are well known. They all refer 
to the following perfectly established factors: race, 
climate, religion and the system of government during 
the colonial régime. (The marked contrast which the 
two Americas have presented in the nineteenth century 
and actually present was more than sufficiently explained 
by the radical differences in those factors.) There are, 
however, other elements of differentiation as important, 
or perhaps more important, which have been neither 
studied nor even, in some cases, insinuated: the process 
of the development of a country, its dynamic forces in 
operation have more importance than the static or per- 
manent factors; it may be said that civilization is princi- 
pally functional. The dynamic element par excellence 
in the development of Anglo-Saxon America has been 
the frontier. We owe this genial idea to Professor Turner; 
we know to-day, through his studies, that the frontier, that 
is, the progressive and assimilating advance on to new 
lands, has produced the perpetual renaissance and the great- 
est fluidity in American life and as essential consequences, 
in the psychological order, the American individualism, the 
spirit of enterprise and the creative activity; in the eco- 
nomic order, the necessarily solid physiocratic basis of 


society, and, in the political order, democracy, which is 
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_ conceivable only when free land gives to all men equality of 

- opportunity. 

_ Does this same principle of progressive advance with its 

_ characteristics of individualism, solid economic develop-. 
ment and democratic equality exist in Hispanic America? 

_ To answer this question is the object of this lecture. 

- A superficial examination may lead us to believe that in 
order for the frontier principle, such as Professor Turner 

_ understands it, to exist, the element of virgin and unknown 
lands suffices, regardless of their situation and of their be- 
ing such as may be assimilated; and in that belief the in- 
fluence of the frontier in Hispanic America, which even 
to-day has unknown and unexplored territory, might be 

- asserted. But the frontier factor is not’made up exclu- 
sively of the material element of territory, but principally 
of that slow process of assimilation of new lands to which 
civilizing action, which consolidates itself in them thanks 
to their situation in relation to the old nuclei of nationality 
and thanks also to their being available for agricultural 
production and human work, extends. In this sense we may 
affirm that the frontier appears only exceptionally in His- 
panic America and that it is precisely on this that the es- 
sential difference between the United States and Canada 
and the other countries of the continent hinges. The fron- 
tier is not only quantitative but, principally, qualitative; it 
does not bear direct ratio to the gross extension of un- 
known territories but to their accessibility and their produc- 
tivity, in one word, to their human value. 

Latin America presents the frontier principle in the bril- 
liant and almost miraculous beginning of the discovery and 
of the conquest but not in its slow and effective form of 
assimilating advance and progressive settlement. 

Few contrasts shall history be able to offer more marked 
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than that which exists between the English expansion and 1 
the Hispanic expansion on the continent. In the seven-— 
teenth century and in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Englishmen had hardly colonized the territory be- 
tween the cordillera and the water line. It is true that the 
first concessions made by the King of England, like those 
made to the south by the King of Spain, extended from 
ocean to ocean; but it is no less true that that theoretical 
demarcation was not effected until the nineteenth century 
because events took another course and the English 
Monarchy, on the eve of the war of independence, not only 
did not foster enterprises of conquest and settlement to- 
wards the unknown lands of the west but expressly pro- 
hibited them. 

On the other hand, see the process of Hispanic expan- 
sion. Spain, during the sixteenth century, had discovered 
and explored the territories stretching from California to 
the Strait of Magellan and had taken possession, by sud- 
den expansion, of the greater part of the land available and 
of human yalue in that vast territorial extension. The 
plateaus of the Anahuac, the central American valleys, the 
plains of Cundinamarca, the narrow Andine canyons, the 
plain of Collao, the central valley of Chile and the high- 
lands of the Plata were assimilated by the Spaniards; the 
famous pioneers of this race naturally disdained the nearest 
and most accessible lands which were the low lands of warm 
climate in Mexico, Nueva Granada and Venezuela, and 
penetrating the very heart of the continent, they took pos- 
session of almost all the lands of agricultural value. If 
we were to compare the Spanish and Portuguese expansion 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century with that of 
the end of the eighteenth century, we would find the follow- 
ing difference only: the Portuguese advance in the valley 
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of the Amazon, from the line of Tordecillas towards the 


head waters of the great river going beyond the line of 
San Ildefonso, to which advance Spain opposed its Mis- 
sions of Mainas, Mojos and Guaranies. But the Portu- 


_ guese advance was one of discoverers and not one of set- 
_tlers, the Amazonic region not permitting the latter. The 
Spanish missions did no more than repeat the conquering 


effort of the soldiers of the sixteenth century and did not 


have an effective repercussion nor maintain a constant cur- 


rent of influences with that part of the Spanish colonies 
already definitely conquered. The Spanish frontier of the 
Amazon, in the heroic epoch of the military incursions in 


_ search of El Dorado or in the religious epoch of the mis- 


sions, was not the progressive advance of the excess pop- 
ulation of the old settlements towards free land nor did it 


establish the principle of fluidity and gradual expansion 


characteristic of the North American frontier of the 
Mississippi. . 

Synthesizing the foregoing it might be said that Spain, 
in the colonial period, took possession of the whole con- 
tinent, settled the lands that could be assimilated and were 
of human yalue, scattering the centers or nuclei of culture 
and offering as regards the unknown lands only the work 
of pioneers but not that of definitive settlement. On the 
other hand, England, in the colonial period, colonized only 
the narrow strip between the Atlantic and the water line 
and did not advance on to the Alleghenies trying to enter 
the region of the future through the valleys of that chain, 
by the natural ways of the Ohio and the Cumberland until 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The contrast between the valley of the Mississippi and 
that of the Amazon is striking. The Mississippi, the the- 
atre of the future American expansion, was, during the 
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entire colonial period, completely foreign to the life of the : 
English colonies. Discovered and possessed in its southern © 
part by Spain, explored and run over in its northern part — 


by the French pioneers, it was at that time, as was the 


Amazon, the theatre of incursions and of fantastic trips — 


but not of gradual settlement. A historical destiny was 


reserving it for peoples different from those that discovered — 


it and was to offer it as the theatre of future although slow 
advance of the new nationality that arose as a result of 
the American independence. The Amazon, discovered at 
its headwaters and run over by the Spaniards since the 
sixteenth century is possessed in its lower part by the Portu- 
guese. The centre of fantastic reigns, it attracted first the 
seekers for gold and later the missionaries. In the nine- 
teenth century it still continues in almost the same condi- 
tion in which it was at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The forest has not been dominated, there are no means 
of communication other than the rivers, the nation that 
possessed the mouth of the great river has affirmed its 
political sovereignty but has not assimilated it econom- 
ically; the nations that possessed its headwaters have not 
done any more than the old colonies to which they suc- 
ceeded. And the explanation lies in that there have been 
the two following essential differences between the valley 
of the Mississippi, theatre of the Saxon-American frontier, 
and the valley of the Amazon, theatre of the possible His- 
panic American frontier: the territories of the northern 
and central Mississippi were suitable for agriculture and 
easily accessible from the populated centres, whereas the 
territories of the valley of the Amazon consisting of trop- 
ical forests could not be converted into arable land and 
access to them from the region of the Andes was most dif- 
ficult. As Nathaniel S. Shaler very well observed: ‘The 
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valleys of the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the Mississippi, 
in a fashion also, of the Susquehanna and the James, break 
through or pass around the low coast mountains, and af- 
ford free ways into the whole interior that is attractive to 
European peoples. No part of the Alleghenian system 
presents any insuperable obstacle to those who seek to 
penetrate the inner lands.”’ 

The same author sets out the easy application of the 
lands of the Mississippi to agricultural purposes when he 
says: ‘‘For the first time in human history, a highly skilled 
people have suddenly come into possession of a vast and 
fertile area which stands ready for tillage without the labor 
which is necessary to prepare forest lands for the plow.” 

And thus does one explain to one’s self that the Ameri- 
can pioneers of the eighteenth century, such as Daniel 
Boone and Clark, should have been followed in the valley 
of the Mississippi by a stream which entered by the natural 
ways and which was later to turn into the colonizing tor- 
rent which was to assimilate those lands definitely to the 
new nationality. The Mississippi or, rather, the West is 
since then a determining factor in the history of the United 
States in the nineteenth century. 

On the other hand, the Andes, in contrast with the Alle- 
ghanies, have presented and continue to present insuper- 
able obstacles to the access of the valley of the Amazon. 
The paths of the Incaic attempts were the same that were 
used by the captains of the conquest, and the same as those 
used by the missionaries and they continue to be the same 
entrances used by the few travellers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And the land continues to be “intractable” as the 
old chroniclers expressed it, that is, rebellious to human 
effort and work. 

All that we have just said sets out the radical difference 
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between the United States and the most typical of the coun- 
tries of Hispanic America, which are Colombia, Ecuador, 
- Peru and Bolivia. These nations are made up mainly of 
valleys and interior highlands. The lands easily accessible 


from the coast are either unhealthy tropical forests, such 


as those of Colombia and Ecuador, or deserts such as those 


of Peru and the former Bolivian coast. And the small part. 


which they still have of the old Spanish patrimony in the 
valley of the Amazon has the inconveniences and insuper- 
able disadvantages which we have just pointed out. The 
frontier such as we conceive it is the free land, the land 
within the reach of property and human effort; that free 
land does not exist in these countries. That has led Lord 
Bryce to state the disagreeable and perhaps exaggerated 
conclusion that the mountainous region of Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia does not deserve to have greater population 
than it actually has; and, as regards the valley of the Ama- 
zon, that settlement is hardly possible in it where man faces 
a nature so difficult to dominate. 

It is thus explained why the Andine countries present 
to-day almost the same character that they presented in 
the colonial epoch; with motionless cities, with stagnant 
population and everywhere with evident signs of that lack 
of the characteristics of frontier countries: the youthful 
growth, the fluidity and the constant transformation in the 
social organism. It may be said that these Andine coun- 
tries preserve the same colonial structure. The scarce area 
of land that is capable of assimilation, wrested from the in- 
digenous natives, is in the hands of a few great owners. 
Immediately following comes a middle class which lives 
principally on the bureaucracy developed infinitely more 
than in colonial times; and last, forming the lowest social 
stratum, is the aboriginal class on which rests the work 
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of the mines and of the land. And that structure has not 


changed, not for reasons of a psychic nature nor because 


f 


of political factors but almost exclusively due to the ab- 
sence of frontier, as the Andine pioneers of to-day, the 
men engaged in the rubber industry, are few in number and 
their work has not advanced further than that of their 


-illustrious predecessors, the captain of the conquest and 


the missionary of the colony, in the direction of starting a 
current towards the virgin lands. 

Chile shares the same character of the Andine regions. 
It is not a frontier country either; the land capable of 
assimilation is to-day, as in colonial times, in the hands of 
a small number of owners. Its middle class elements will 
not be able to find, as did the North Americans of the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the field of the free land. 
Its orientation will have to be for that reason essentially 
industrial. 7 

In Venezuela it shall be possible to apply the frontier 
principle when the excess of population in the world and 
the modern means of progress determine the settlement in 
vast scale of the plains of the Orinoco which are to-day in 
a condition similar to that of the forests of the Amazon. 

Mexico, although with different aspects, presents, as re- 
gards the frontier, the same characteristics as the Andine 
countries. In spite of the considerable extension of the 
Mexican territory, the tropical forests of the hot land on 
the coasts of the Pacific and of the Atlantic and the desert 
region of the central plain near the United States border 
must be deducted. Eliseo Reclus calculates that these re- 
gions which cannot be assimilated represent at least two- 
fifths of the Mexican territory. The rest of the lands ca- 
pable of assimilation, unlike the new lands which presented 
themselves only gradually to the occupation and advance 
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of the North Americans, was appropriated in its greater 
part either by the ecclesiastical institutions or by the great 
lords of colonial times, whence arose a régime of large 
estates, and, practically, the lack, or scarcity at least, of free 
land for the settler. Even the unoccupied lands belonging 
to the State were not in the same condition as were the 
frontier territories of the United States. So that Mex- 
ico’s problem was not one of exploitation or assimilation 
of new lands but that of better distribution or allotment 
of those already known or exploited. The clergy possessed 
half the lands; it was natural that the new political factors 
created after the independence should wish to reach eco-, 
nomic influence through the possession of the lands; this 
was the origin of the reform laws which vested in the State 
the property of the lands of the clergy. Then came the 
reaction; the dispossessed elements sought external influ- 
ence in favor of an already impossible restoration and the 
Empire arose. The Empire having been destroyed, it was 
not possible for the land problem to have the natural solu- 
tion of settlement by small land owners which the frontier 
countries have. New great lay land owners took the place 
of the clergy; the land, with different owners, continued to 
be in the hands of a few; the great popular mass continued 
in its condition of servitude, the middle class without any 
outlooks other than those of the bureaucracy. The dic- 
tatorship inaugurated on the downfall of the Empire dis- 
tributed the lands of the State in the form of large and 
unlimited concessions. The land problem remained alive 
and, as time passed, it was to produce the formidable crisis 
of 1911, which has not yet ended. Had Mexico’s free 
land been easy to assimilate and in the situation of frontier 
land, its history would have been very different. The fron- 
tier criterion applied to the history of Mexico throws new 
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light on the problems that burden that country, and dis- 
cards the interpretations of superficial sociologists who 
have done nothing other than to calumniate the aboriginal 
race, the qualities of which they have not known, or the 
Spanish education the fundamental principles of which they 
are unacquainted with. 

The only countries in which the frontier can be con- 
sidered as in North America are the lands of the River de 
la Plata and southern Brazil. In fact these countries are the 
most similar to the United States. Their being bounded 
by the Atlantic which makes them more accessible to Euro- 
pean immigration, their temperate climate, the circumstance 
of having agricultural lands on the coast and that of having 
in it navigable rivers and, finally even the fact that the 
elevations of the land or Sierras do not present the incon- 
venient heights and unfavorable harshnesses of the Andes, 
contribute to accentuate the parallel. It cannot be denied 
that this region has been privileged with the gift of dis- 
posable land suitable for agriculture which brought as a 
result the considerable Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and 
German immigration. But a deeper observation of these 
countries reveals to us that the frontier principle appears 
in them in a form which is not precisely the same as the 
most advantageous form in which it appeared in the United 
States. To begin with, the area of the states of southern 
Brazil, Sio Paolo, Rio Grande do Sul, and Santa Catalina, 
to which we have referred, is not very large. As regards 
Argentina, we may deduct the desert parts of Patagonia 
which cut the valleys of the Negro and Neuquen and the 
semi-tropical forests of the Chaco. As regards Paraguay, 
it is necessary to say that the land has, although not so 
accentuated, the same disadvantages of the Amazonic re- 
gion. Uruguay comprises a relatively small territorial 
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area. Let it be added to this that the situation of the Ar- 
gentine Pampa and of the Brazilian plains is not similar 
from the topographical point of view nor from the point 
of view of its relation to the populated centres to that of 
the virgin lands of the Mississippi in relation to the origi- 
nary nuclei of the United States. Above all, the Argen- 
tine Pampa was a spot of territory between the settled 
zone of the coast and the populated zone near the Andes 
of greatest importance in the colonial epoch. Although 
not settled and exploited, it may be said that the Pampa 
was in a certain way apprehended and in the course of time 
the romantic action of the gaucho was to make room for 
the governmental action which constructed railroads and 
made concessions of lands. Hence in Argentina the rela- 
tion between the gaucho and the colonizer, who comes af- 
terwards more due to official action than to the initiative of 
individuals, is different. The gaucho does not advance 
from populated centres, he is a product of the plain itself. 
The American pioneers are the advance guard of the set- 
tlers who immediately follow. These differences are not 
merely accidental and of scarce interest. The Argentine 
Pampa appears conquered by the railroads and distributed 
in the great lots of governmental concessions, the origin 
of the large estate; on the other hand, the American West 
is conquered principally by the individual advance of the 
settlers who establish there, as predominant and general, 
the régime of the small ownership. Thus, individualism 
and equality of opportunities, the two great derivations of 
the frontier principle, do not present in the countries of 
the River de la Plata the same intensity and relief as in the 
United States. They all recognize to-day, from Reclus to 
Lord Bryce and Reginald Enock, that the property régime 
in Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay is that of the large estate. 
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In this sense these countries, in spite of the difference in 
their geographical and economical characteristics, resemble 
in their structure their brothers, the Andine countries. So 
that in Hispanic America the large estate continues to be 
the great obstacle in the way of democracy. 

Professor Paul Reinsch on visiting the countries of South 
America observed in them the absence of certain freshness 
and energy, in one word, of youth, which is the charac- 
teristic of the North American democracy. “In a sense,”’ 
Professor Reinsch says, “the South American societies 
were born old. . . . The dominance of European ideas in 
their intellectual life, the importance of the city as a seat of 
civilization never allowed the pioneer feeling to gain the 
importance which it has held and still holds in our life. 
This backwoodsman of South America has not achieved 
the national and estimable position of our frontiersman.”’ 

The observation is true but the explanation is inexact. 
It is not a psychological cause, the importance of the ideas 
of the city and the predominance of the European ideas 
that has caused the lack of youth in the life of Hispanic 
America and the different role of its pioneers. The effec- 
tive causes of these facts lie rather in the land and in the 
process of our economic development. ‘The absence of 
frontier, in the sense that Professor Turner gave the word, 
and of frontier currents, has caused the rigidity of our 
structure and our lack of youth and vitality. And in the 
very countries in which the frontier existed, the pioneer, 
because of the facts which we have just referred to, was 
more a character of legend and literature than a dynamic 
factor of progress and a vanguard of civilization. The 
frontier idea is a new point of view in the true interpreta- 
tion of Hispanic American life and is called upon to estab- 
lish the sociology of the New Continent on new bases. 


IV 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE universities of Spanish America were established 
on models of the Spanish universities, and received, 
during the nineteenth century, the influence of the French 
universities. So, in order to understand the organization, 
‘methods, and student life of the Spanish-American univer- 
sities, it is necessary to bear in mind the principal features 
of the medieval universities of Spain, and, at the same time, 
the main characteristics of the higher institutions of modern 
France. 

We can make a differentiation among the Spanish-Amer- 
ican universities according to the paramount influence, 
either of the Colonial Spanish or the French model. The 
democratic spirit, the autonomy of the institution, the im- 
portance of studies of theology and philosophy or letters, 
and entire independence from the state, are features of the 
Spanish universities, while centralization of studies, the 
control of the government and, therefore, some restrictions 
in the academic life and thought, and the larger develop- 
ment of scientific work and research, are characteristics of 
the French and modern influence. 

Some examples will make our statement clearer. Let us 
compare the University of San Marcos, giving attention to 
its historical background, with the universities of Monte- 
video, La Plata, and Mexico. 

The University of San Marcos, as you know, is the oldest 
in the New World. Yet it is true that a college in Santo 
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Domingo was established before, and the college of San 
Pablo in Mexico was founded in 1520, that is, thirty years 
before San Marcos, but these colleges were not true uni- 
versities and had not a continuous life from their beginning 
as the University of Lima had. 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth, and his mother Jeanne 


~ la Folle, decided by the decree of May 12, 1551, to found 


in the town of Los Reyes a “general studium that may 
enjoy all the privileges, franchises, and exemptions that the 
city of Salamanca enjoys.” And you must remember that 
Salamanca was the most important of the Spanish univer- 
sities and one of the most famous in Europe, the sister 
of the universities of Paris, Oxford, and Bologna, the chief 
studiums in Christendom. Pope Pius the Second confirmed 
the establishment of the new studium ‘‘with the same fac- 
ulties and privileges.” Thus the University of San Marcos 
was at the same time royal and pontifical. In early times 
the studium lived under the auspices and on the site of the 
Dominican monastery. The famous Viceroy Francis of 
Toledo secularized the University, giving it twenty thou- 
sand Pesos from the Indian tributes and building up a new 
edifice that now belongs to the Chamber of Deputies. 
The University included these faculties: Arts or Philos- 
ophy, with three chairs; Theology, with three chairs; Eccle- 
siastical Law, with two chairs; Civil Law and Medicine. 
Soon after, two colleges were established, the college of 
San Felipe, and the college of San Martin. At the same 
time, the different monasteries started colleges of their own, 
and founded different chairs in the Faculty of Theology, 
in order to spread the knowledge of the doctrines of their 
beloved fathers or doctors. By means of these chairs, the 
theological disputes between Franciscans and Dominicans 
and Jesuits were introduced into Lima and covered the 
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largest period of the University during the colonial time. 
New chairs were created: moral theology, mathematics, 
old digest, master of sentences, method of Galleno and an- 
atomy. Thus at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the University of Lima had the complete scheme of a true 
university. At this time there lived the famous Peralta y 
Barnuevo, who was at once mathematician, cosmographer, 
poet, historian, and lawyer. He was the most important 
man the University had ever produced, the true representa- 
tive type of Spanish science and erudition. 

What strikes the attention of the student is the demo- 
cratic organization of the University in spite of the mon- 
archic and absolute régime to which the Spanish colonies 
were subjected. The sovereignty of the University was 
vested in a body made up of the professors and graduates 
or alumni, called ‘“‘el claustro,” that is, the cloister or As- 
sembly. This Assembly elected every year the rector and 
two councilors. The students had a part in the government 
of the institution, and they elected another two councilors. 
So the University of Lima, like its model, the University 
of Salamanca, was a self-governing corporation composed 
of professors, alumni, and students. 

What a contrast to the organization of your universi- 
ties, in which the President and Board of Trustees, a re- 
stricted and powerful body formed by rich and high-class 
men, has the control of the institution. 

The system of appointing the professors is even more 
interesting. It was so picturesque and had such an influ- 
ence in the colonial life, that it deserves some attention. 

When a chair was vacant, the faculties called for candi- 
dates, whose only necessary qualification was possession of 
the doctor’s degree. Each candidate was obliged to hold 
a public debate of about a hundred and fifty propositions 
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concerning the subject of the chair. These debates took 
place before the Assembly of professors, alumni, and stu- 
dents, and acquired very soon the character of not only a 
scientific contest, but also the character of political and 
social struggles. The Assembly was often divided into 
different parties that fought each other with earnestness, 
thus producing a tremendous hullabaloo and even material 
turmoil. The professors were elected by popular vote. In 
order to prevent these disorders, so picturesque and so 
democratic at the same time, the King decided to restrict 
the vote in these contests to a small body composed of the 
highest officers ecclesiastical and civil of the colony: the 
Archbishop, the Dean of the Cathedral, the Rector of the . 
University, the Dean of the Faculty, the senior Judge of 
the Tribunal, the Chancellor of the Cathedral, who was 
at the same time the Chancellor of the University, and the 
President of the Inquisition. 

But the University could not yield to this disposition. 
It was very jealous of its democratic organization and 
privileges, and after some remonstrances, strongly sup- 
ported, it obtained from the King another decree giving 
the vote to the professors in each faculty and twenty-five 
alumni and students. This measure did not satisfy the 
proud and self-conscious University. It caused another 
remonstrance and the vote was conferred on alumni and 
students, the number of whom varied in the different 
faculties. 

That was the régime that lasted until the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

At the middle of the eighteenth century, the University 
was in decadency. The instruction was practically given 
in the monastery colleges. The University was a rather 
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formal institution, the assembly and the receptions and the 
degrees absorbing its life. 

The suppression and banishment of the Jesuits who had 
the control of the chief colleges afforded an opportunity to 
introduce radical reforms in the organization and methods 
of the ancient University. King Charles the Third, who 
had as advisers the most remarkable men of his time, true 
scholars well acquainted with French ideas and entirely 
inspired by the philosophy of the enlightenment, refounded 
the ancient colleges of San Felipe and San Martin, thus 
making a new college called San Carlos. . 

The committee, whose task was to make some use of the 
estates and properties belonging to the Jesuits, assumed 
not only this function, but also academic and scholarly func- 
tions. It planned a scheme for the organization of San 
Carlos and also a new programme for the University. The 
reform was embodied in the new college, but failed in the 
University, before the opposition of the conservative pro- 
fessors. Yet in spite of all, this reform marked the second 
stage of the University of Lima, because the docent body 
was practically San Carlos for Law, Civil Law and Ecclesi- 
astical Law and Arts. The University kept only a formal 
and artificial life. 

The reform established rigid discipline of the college 
life, in contrast with the democratic and liberal life of the 
great part of the student body of the ancient University. 
But in compensation it introduced new methods and chiefly 
new ideas. Instead of the scholastic philosophy, San Carlos 
taught the Cartesian philosophy; instead of the Aristo- 
telian physics, the ideas and theories of Newton were ex- 
plained; and besides Roman and ecclesiastical law, it 
devoted also some attention to Spanish law and chiefly to 
American law by studying the Recopilacion de Indias. It 
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_is possible to point out two tendencies in the new college 
- of San Carlos: the first concerning the new philosophical 
and scientific ideas and the second concerning Spanish and 
_ American institutions. 

It is true that the college of San Carlos was not governed 

_ by the alumni, nor were the professors any longer elected 

-in the earlier democratic fashion. The establishment of a 
new college of medicine in San Fernando achieved in this 
faculty the same reforms that were attained in San Carlos, 
regarding the studies of law and philosophy. 

When the War of Independence came, in spite of the 
overthrow of all colonial institutions, the University was 
preserved, chiefly through the colleges of San Carlos and 
San Fernando. The Republican Congress, after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, met on the site of the ancient 
University and for many years the formal life of the Uni- 
versity began to lessen, and almost disappeared. But the 
students’ life and work continued in the ancient college. 
In the forties, a remarkable man, Don Bartolome Herrera, 
was appointed Rector of San Carlos. Under his influence, 
the philosophy of the enlightenment was replaced by the 
political ideas of the French doctrinaires and the neo- 
Catholic philosophers of Spain. The influence of Herrera 
marks the third period of the University, which we call the 
doctrinaire period. 

In the sixties, the need of reorganization of the Univer- 
sity was felt. There arose at this time the idea of uniting 
the different and separated bodies into which the ancient 
university had disintegrated: the school of medicine, or 
college of San Fernando, the school of theology, or college 
of Santo Toribio, the school of law and philosophy, or col- 
lege of San Carlos. According to this plan the University 
was designated as a central institution composed of different 
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faculties. The ancient faculty of arts was divided, fol- — 
lowing the French idea, into two faculties: sciences and 
letters. The faculty of ecclesiastical law was suppressed, — 
and the rigid discipline and autocratic government of the 
college was abolished. The system of public debates and 
the election after those debates was reéstablished, confer- 
ring the vote only on the professors of the faculty. The 
reform of 1861 or 1866 was inspired at the same time by 
the ancient constitution of the University and the French 
model. But the most important aspect of these reforms 
was the foundation of a new college, the college of Gua- 
dalupe, which was not doctrinaire or conservative, but pro- 
gressive and liberal, and during some years the youth were 
subject to the contradictory influences of the conservatives 
of San Carlos and the liberals of Guadalupe. At the end, 
young professors, educated in Guadalupe, took paramount 
influence in the faculties of letters and science, and this 
influence marks the liberal period of the University. In 
the year 1876 a new law completed the reorganization 
of the University by the creation of a new faculty, the 
faculty of political science, and by the establishment of 
new courses. This law emphasized also the influence of 
the University council, elected by the different faculties. 
The new University of San Marcos was an independent 
body composed of the professors of the different faculties, 
the alumni having lost their influence and the students their 
participation in the government and in the appointment 
of the professors. 

The secondary school remained under the control of 
the government. The University had only certain influ: 
ence through its representatives on the Council of Public 
Instruction. The new law of 1901 abolishing this council, 
extinguished the feeble ties between the University and 
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the secondary school, and put these schools under the abso- 
- lute control of the government. 

In spite of this reform and the creation of the faculty 
of science, the University of San Marcos during the Re- 
public had retained in the main the features of the colonial 
university. They were independence regarding the State 


- and the paramount position of philosophical and juridical 


studies. The school of engineers and the school of arts 
and trades were created as independent institutions. The 
faculty of science was not well equipped and could make 
no use of experimental and practical methods. There was 
no research work and for some years this faculty was prac- 
tically the preparatory stage of the faculty of medicine, 
in much the same sense as the faculty of letters was prepar- 
atory to the faculty of law. 

The secondary school comprehended in its programme 
six years of studies, but under the reform of 1904 this 
training was reduced to four years. The idea was to give 
to the secondary school the character of preparation for 
life and business. The students that wished to follow pro- 
fessional careers ought to enter the faculties of science or 
letters, before matriculation in the faculties of law or med- 
icine. So in the new universities, we have not your insti- 
tution of “the college,” that existed during the colonial 
time and the early years of the Republic. The task of your 
college is performed practically in our faculties of science 
and letters, and only for two years instead of four. From 
this point of view there is more similarity between our 
colonial institution and your college than between the mod- 
ern Spanish universities and American universities. 

It spite of the French influence in the reforms of the 
University of San Marcos, there existed a main difference 
between our institution and the Napoleonic university. We 
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have kept the entire autonomy of the university in the 
academic and economic fields, while the French university 
is still a dependency of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

These main characteristics, supported by its historical 
and traditional prestige, have given to the University of 
Lima a paramount position in the Peruvian social, intellec- 
tual, and political life. The University has been the centre 
of new ideas and reforms. It has educated the leading class 
of the country, has maintained the cult of liberal and demo- 
cratic principles, and has defended academic freedom 
and economic autonomy against all régimes. 

And now, the University of Lima is passing the acid 
test. The present government of Peru, perhaps the only 
instance of dictatorship in our history, on account of the 
criticism of its policy on the part of certain professors in the 
University, has threatened the freedom of the University. 
The professors decided to suspend the faculty until the gov- 
ernment should give satisfaction to the offended institution 
by declaring acceptance of and respect for full academic 
freedom. Instead of granting this satisfaction, the govern- 
ment has declared the chairs vacant, and has attempted to 
build up another university under its control. No profes- 
sional man, and there are many thousands in Peru, has 
accepted the chairs offered by the government. There is 
a consciousness among the university people of Peru that 
the University can live only with entire academic freedom 
and entire independence from executive control. Demo- 
cratic traditions, liberal ideals, and new principles have in 
the University of San Marcos a true stronghold. 

The representative type of modern university in Spanish 
America is the University of Montevideo. It is supported 
by the state and is practically a branch of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. The University comprehends a faculty 
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of commerce and a faculty of agriculture and veterinary 
science. There is no faculty of humanities or philosophy 
in’ Montevideo. 

In the University of La Plata we can remark the same 
tendencies towards scientific and practical studies. The 
University of Mexico is also a government institution and 
lacks the economic and academic autonomy that charac- 
terize the type of university to which the University of 
San Marcos belongs. 

There are some instances of privately endowed univer- 
sities in Spanish America, like the Catholic University of 
Chile. This University has neither the democratic char- 
acter of the colonial university, nor the absolute submis- 
sion of the official universities. In spite of the differences 
between the several types of universities, a principal fea- 
ture common to all of them is the role they play in the 
intellectual, social, and political life of Spanish America. 
It is possible to say that the universities, official or free, 
are the chief organs of intellectual culture in Spanish Amer- 
ica and have through the education of the leading men of 
the future a paramount influence in the destinies of these 
countries. 

Let us consider along general lines the problem of the 
secondary school. For many years, we in Spanish America 
have considered the secondary school merely as a prepara- 
tory stage for higher education following the ideas of colo- 
nial times. The development of a middle class, and the 
progress of commerce and industry, requiring general 
rather than special training, gave to educators a correct 
conception concerning the role of the secondary school. 
The notion that the secondary school should give general 
preparation for life and business was spread everywhere. 
At the same time it had to be borne in mind that young men 
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seeking professional careers had to receive secondary in- 
struction superior to such general training as was sufficient 


for business and practical life. An attempt to conciliate 
these two purposes of the secondary school gave rise to the 
idea of creating two types of high schools, elementary 
schools (high) and superior high schools (under the Ar- 
gentine law, Liceos, and under the Chilean law, “Cole- 
gios”). The elementary high schools in Argentine com- 
prehend four years and the superior high schools two years 
more, in which Latin and philosophy have chief place 
among the studies. 

Other countries, for example, Uruguay and Peru, estab- 
lished secondary schools of four years. In Uruguay, this 
type of school is flexible, the programme varying from place 
to place, while in Peru a new law has extended the period 
to five years. 

The type of secondary school in Peru and Uruguay cor- 
responds to the elementary school of Argentine. Prepara- 
tion for professional careers takes place in the University, 
namely, in the faculty of letters in Lima, and in a section 
adjoined to each faculty, in the University of Uruguay. 
This preparatory section now corresponds to the American 
college, philosophy and literature being preparatory to the 
law, and natural sciences to a professional course in medi- 
cine. The principal problem in secondary education is the 
status of the teacher. ‘Teaching in secondary schools was 
not a distinct career in Spanish America. The teachers 
devoted only a part of their time and attention to classes. 
Argentine and Chile have been the first countries to estab- 
lish reforms in this direction. The pedagogic institute of 
Santiago, the normal school of Buenos Aires, and the peda- 
gogical section of the University of La Plata, prepare 
young students for teaching in secondary schools. In Peru 
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there is a strong current towards the establishment of a 


. normal superior school along the lines of the ancient 


faculty of letters. 

The rich countries in Spanish America have introduced 
practical methods and experimental work in the secondary 
school. This example has been followed to a certain extent 


_ by other countries, but in spite of all it is possible to say 
_ that philosophical and literary studies have still a larger 


place in the Spanish-American schools. 

A comparison of the higher institutions of the United 
States and Spanish America reveals three chief differences: 
first, the marked importance of philosophical and literary 
studies in South America, and the lack of attention to prac- 
tical studies; second, the absence in Spanish American 
schools of enthusiasm for physical training and devotion 
to field sports; third, the sharp separation of the sexes in 
high school education and the small number of women in 
attendance at the universities. 

In these three respects, we need in Spanish America the | 
sane and stimulating influence of the United States. 


Vv 


THE CENTENNIAL OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


E celebrate in this present year the centenary of the 
Battles of Junin and Ayacucho, battles which de- 
termined the achievement of South American Inde- 
pendence. After fifteen years of struggle and all kinds 
of sacrifices, the patriotic army was able to destroy, in the 
central part of the Andes, the stronghold of the Spanish 
power. It is possible to differentiate two periods in the 
struggle for independence. In the first period, starting in 
the year 1809, and ending in the year 1813, the revolution 
was led by the Cabildos, the colonial municipal institutions, 
protesting loyalty to the King of Spain, Ferdinand the 
Seventh, imprisoned by Napoleon, and asserting at the same 
time the right of the people of South America to establish 
the government with entire independence of the political 
organism of Spain. The second period, 1813 to 1824, is 
not led by institutions or corporations, but by great in- 
dividuals or heroes. The motto was no longer loyalty to 
the dethroned king, but the achievement of complete inde- 
pendence from Spain. 

The movement in the first period was doomed to fail. 
The Spanish authorities succeeded in suppressing the rey- 
olution everywhere. The Peruvian vice-royalty was the 
centre of the Spanish power and influence, and from Peru 
expeditions were sent to Quito, Charcas, and Chile. The 
Republic of Cundinamarca and Cartagena fell under the 
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sway of Morillo and his powerful army. The Venezuelan 
movement, which since the year 1811 was proclaiming 
entire independence, was annihilated by the loyalist re- 
action, proving once more the inefficiency of the Cabildos 
and congresses in the leadership of emancipation. The 
only place in which a patriotic government was able to 
remain was Buenos Aires. . 

The provinces of the La Plata River proclaimed their 
entire independence from Spain in the congress of Tucuman 
in the year 1816. 

The second period, under the influence of great person- 
alities, had the advantage from the beginning of unified 
action and clear aims. Two currents appear at this time 
embodied in the representative heroes, Bolivar and San 
Martin. The first achieved the independence of.the north- 
ern part of the continent, and established La Gran Co- 
lombia, composed of Venezuela, Nueva Granada, and 
Quito. The second had as a centre Cuyo, and established 
the independence of Chile and proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Peru. In the moment in which these two 
currents met in the central part of South America, emanci- 
pation was completed. ‘This meeting took place in the years 
1822-24. Soldiers of the southern army contributed to the 
triumph of Pichincha, and to the independence of Quito. 
One year later, the principal part of the Colombian Army, 
led by Bolivar, went to Peru, and destroyed the last rem- 
nants of the Spanish-Colonial power in the famous battles 
that we are commemorating. 

The South-American revolution in the second period 
fought against insuperable obstacles. Nature was then as 
wild and as hostile as in the epoch of the conquest. It was 
necessary to cross the Andes once in the southern part and 
many times in the north, repeating the deeds of Hannibal 
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and Napoleon in the Alps. The patriotic army fought 
not only against the Spanish soldiers that were on the con- 
tinent, but also against the formidable expeditions sent by 
the mother country. And above these obstacles there was 
another much more important, resistance and revolt sup- 
ported by South-American loyalists. The War of Inde- 
pendence was a frightful civil war, in which one party was 
supported by Spanish soldiers and Spanish resources. 

The distinguished Venezuelan sociologist, Vallenilla 
Lanz, has presented overwhelming proofs of the civil char- 
acter of the war in Venezuela. Let us remember that the 
great stronghold of the Spanish power was in Peru, in the 
mountainous part of this country. The Peruvian Indians, 
recruited by the Spaniards and trained by them, formed the 
powerful armies that defeated the patriots in Quito, Chile, 
the tableland of the Upper Peru, and the northern part 
of Argentine. The natives of Pasto in the central part 
of Colombia were famous for their heroic loyalty to the 
king and to the Catholic Church, which they believed was 
linked to the Spanish throne. Summarizing these facts we 
may say that independence was achieved to a certain extent 
against the indigenous races, the Jlaneros of Venezuela, 
and the Indians of Peru. 

The miraculous character of the revolutionary move- 
ment in this second period and the greatness of its achieve- 
ments have attracted the attention of many sociologists 
and historians. The peaceful colonists who lived such a 
monotonous and quiet life during almost three centuries, 
awoke suddenly to the new ideas; they displayed the most 
dynamic activity; they created almost ex nihilo armies and 
institutions, and gave to history the instance of one of 
the most remarkable epics in modern times. The material- 
istic school, represented in South America by Professor 
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Ingegnieros, explained the independence as a result of eco- 
nomic factors only. According to this author, independence 
was the logical consequence of the political and economic 
decadence of Spain, and the wish of the Americans to free 
themselves from the hateful monopolies of the mother 
country. The documentary proof of this interpretation 
may be found in the famous “‘Representation of the farm- 
ers of the La Plata River addressed to the Vice-Royal 
Cisneros, in the inquiries which followed to get funds for 
the treasury by means of free commerce with England.” 

Professor Paxon is inclined to give, also, very important 
influence to the economic factor in the War of Indepen- 
dence. He says: ‘“The materials are not yet collected to 
show how far Spanish American independence was due 
to the Liverpool and Manchester merchants, but such as are 
available seem to show that commercial pressure was the 
great influence in keeping the patriots patriotic. Particu- 
larly was this true in the chief port of entry for the south- 
ern provinces, Buenos Aires.” 

Against this narrow and materialistic interpretation we 
have the idealistic or romantic theory, which explains the 
movement for the new ideals of liberty proclaimed by the 
North American and the French Revolutions. This in- 
terpretation also presents some documentary proofs, the 
principal one of which is the publication by Narino of the 
‘Declaration of Human Rights.” The determining factor 
of the revolution is not to be found in the obscure economic 
causes in favor of free commerce, but in the enthusiasm 
aroused by the new ideals spread by the pamphlet of 
Narifo. 

Eclectic authors with broader comprehension of the so- 
cial factors accept the intellectual as well as the economic 
influence in the revolution. Garcia Calderon says that in 
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the Vice-Royalty of La Plata the struggle was due chiefly 
to the opposition of interest, while in Venezuela the ideas 
of political reform predominated. ‘All conspire in favor 
of liberty: revolutions in Europe, English ministers, inde- 
pendence of the United States, constitutional doctrines of 
Cadiz, romantic faith of the liberators, political ambition 
of the oligarchies, ideas of Rousseau and the encyclope- 
dists, the decadence of Spain, hatred of all the castes against 
the inquisitions and Vice-Royalists.”” Blanco Fombona fol- 
lowed the same criterion: “Our fathers did not bind 
themselves to exclusive economic improvement; they fought 
for the establishment of a nationality, a thought to which 
they subordinated all material advantages.” 

We ought to consider also the explanation of inde- 
pendence as a result of the international situation, as a 
byproduct of the Napoleonic wars, the American Revolu- 
tion, and the growing hegemony of England. Lord Bryce, 
in a very unhappy moment, dared to say, referring to the 
French invasion of Spain, that Napoleon was the true 
liberator of South America. 

Other authors believed that the establishment of the 
new nationalities was due chiefly to the attitude of the 
United States, embodied afterwards in the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and chiefly to the attitude of Canning, taking liter- 
ally his pretentious statement in which he said, “We have 
called the new World to life, in order to establish the 
equilibrium of the Old.” 

The modern critic ought to consider all these theories 
in an effort to appreciate the influence of the different ele- 
ments and to ascertain if there is something left unexplained 
by them. The truth is this: that the essential feature of 
the emancipation movement, its creative and heroic charac- 
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_ ter, could not be explained by economic, intellectual, or 


international causes. 

Professor Ingegnieros, in giving not only paramount, 
but exclusive, influence to the economic factor of the revolu- 
tion, has neglected entirely the different phases not only 
of the Colombian movement, but even the Argentinian 
emancipative current. It is true that the interest of Buenos 
Aires demanded free commerce with England, but it is 
known perfectly well that when Admiral Popham and Gen- 
eral Beresford took possession of Buenos Aires in 1807, 
giving to the Creole farmers the best opportunities for 
trading with England, these Creoles put aside their eco- 
nomic interests, and fought against the British invasion, 
which they considered incompatible with the feeling of 
nationality. In the independence of Argentine, if, in the 
period that we call the insurrection of the cabildos, the 
economic influence is clear, and perhaps paramount, in the 
second period the idealistic character is the predominant 
feature. The ideal of San Martin was to spread the revo- 
lution, to cross the Andes, to free Chile, to get the com- 
mand of the Pacific Coast, and to proclaim Peruvian 
independence. In his work, San Martin did not contem- 
plate the economic interests of the government of Buenos 
Aires. In behalf of the high ideal of the independence of 
all South America, it was necessary to sacrifice other 
considerations and interests. In the obscure province of 
Cuyo he secretly created an army, concealing his wonderful 
project until the proper time. 

It is almost impossible to explain the neglect of the 
Colombian Revolution by Professor Ingegnieros. ‘This 
materialistic theorist, in spite of his proclaimed respect 
for facts, does not take into consideration the historical 
reality. The Colombian Revolution was the sacrifice of 
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the economic interest of a whole country to a romantic 
cause. The Republic of Venezuela was destroyed three 
times, and, after independence was attained, nothing of the 
prosperous condition of the colonial life remained. ‘The 
creative character of the work of Bolivar, the hero embody- 
ing the Colombian movement, is still clearer. In the cam- 
paign of the year 1813, Bolivar, with only five hundred 
soldiers, conquered the principal part of Venezuela against 
an army of more than ten thousand soldiers. The reaction 
of the plains, of the ferocious armies of the semi-barbarous 
tribes, led by Boves, destroyed the second Venezuelan 
Republic. Economic interest was evidently against the 
continuation of the struggle. However, Bolivar was not 
discouraged. He started a new campaign, and failed again, 
but immediately after he renewed the fight in the fourth 
campaign which led him to ultimate success. During these 
years the material interests of all kinds of people, of all 
the social classes, was in favor of peace, and against the 
continuation of the revolution. 

Regarding the observation of Professor Paxon, we may 
say that the influence of the English merchant was im- 
portant, but by no means decisive or creative. This influ- 
ence, according to the same professor, took place chiefly 
in Buenos Aires, and Buenos Aires was not the centre or 
the focus of South American independence. The centre of 
the great southern emancipative current was Cuyo rather 
than Buenos Aires, and the northern current started and 
developed with entire disregard of economic conditions. 

The second theory, which we call the intellectual expla- 
nation of Independence, throws some light on the ideals 
and purposes of this time, but it is not enough to account 
for the dynamic character and the marvellous efficiency 
of the movement. In human evolution, will and feeling 
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have much more influence than mere intellectual concep- 
tions. It is true that the ideals of liberty and democracy 
aroused the enthusiasm of the Creoles, who tried to imi- 
tate the French and the American Revolutions. The 
literature of the time is entirely inspired by the French 
thinkers and pamphleteers of the Great Revolution, and 
the constitutions framed by different congresses or assem- 
blies were close imitations of the federal constitution of 
the United States. So the intellectual factor is paramount 
at the end of the first period, in the work of the Assem- 
blies. It is not, however, a plausible explanation for the 
second period, in which the political theories were put - 
aside, and the great struggle demanded only action, 
dynamic power, and creative will. 

While independence was led only by intellectuals, 
disciples of Rousseau and admirers of the American Con- 
stitution, we had only generous initiatives, eloquent words, 
and prospects of new political institutions. But, we lacked 
the feeling of solidarity in the struggle for independence, 
the knowledge of reality, and above all, efficiency in action. 
In brief, we lacked true leadership. 

The mere romantic and intellectual agitation of the first 
period failed before the well-organized army of the Peru- 
vian Vice-Royalty, or before the strong reaction of the 
Venezuelan loyalists. This agitation, however, was useful 
because it prepared the environment and gave opportunity 
for the appearance of strong personalities. But the work 
to be done was far above the efforts and endeavors of the 
political leaders and orators of the first period. So the 
intellectual theories will explain the state of mind, the polit- 
ical thought of the earlier period of the revolution, but it 
cannot explain the destruction of the Spanish armies, the 
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suppression of the loyalist reaction, and the creation of 
new nationalities. 

It is worth while to note that the men of action, the 
heroes, in the Carlylian sense of the word, who conducted 
the movement successfully, created armies and defeated 
the Spaniards, were entirely opposed to the exaggerated 
ideology of the intellectual leaders. San Martin and Bol- 
ivar were both declared enemies of the ultra-democratic 
ideals and federal institutions proclaimed in the earlier 
period of the struggle for independence. Both were aware 
of the inability of the federal government to conduct the 
struggle, and of the difficulty of establishing federal insti- 
tutions in South America. They demanded a strong and 
unified government. They were our first political realists, 
and they succeeded in spite of the obstacles created by the 
imported political theories and institutions. 

San Martin had very deep-rooted monarchic convictions 
and up to the last moment tried to get a prince of the Span- 
ish royal family for the throne of Peru. 

Bolivar said very clearly that America was not prepared 
for the advanced institutions of democracy and federation; 
he believed that we wanted a new and original form of 
government in accord with our geographic and historical 
conditions. Bolivar followed the influence of the English 
institutions rather than the French or American ideas. He 
proclaimed the necessity of a very strong and lasting exec- 
utive, a hereditary senate, and the creation of a high moral 
and intellectual institution, dedicated to preside over the 
spiritual and ethical development of the country. 

We may say that European and American ideas had 
their influence only in the liberal and democratic enthusiasm 
of the cultured class. This enthusiasm was limited to this 
class. At the top the leaders had ideas of their own, and 
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__ at the bottom, the people were moved only by nationalistic 
zi feeling, embodied chiefly in the attraction and magnetism 
_ of strong personalities. 

We must now devote some attention to the international 
factor in the explanations of the War of Independence. 
The decisive influence attributed to the invasion of Spain 
by Napoleon in 1808 can be explained only by the absolute 
disregard of the essential facts of the South American 
Revolution. The invasion of Spain by Napoleon aroused 
a feeling of loyalty toward the King, both in Spain and in 
South America. The inauguration of patriotic committees, 
or juntas, in Spain to fight against the invasion contributed 
with its example to a similar movement in South America, 
and these South American juntas, in spite of their loyalty 
to Ferdinand, were without doubt the initiation of the 
revolution. So this fact and the economic independence 
of the colonies established as a consequence of the over- 
throw of Ferdinand were the only results of the Napoleonic 
invasion. It is unnecessary to insist in affirming that the 
Juntas failed in their attempts, and we have proof already 
that economic independence, however great its importance, 
was not a creative or decisive factor. 

During the occupation of Spain by the French, South 
American loyalists succeeded in suppressing the revolution- 
ary movement. As soon as Spain was free, she sent a for- 
midable expedition led by Morillo, the largest army that 
had ever crossed the Atlantic. The real War of Inde- 
pendence began, as we have said, after 1814, when Spain 
enjoyed the most favorable diplomatic condition in Eu- 
rope. France was bound to support her, and England, in 
spite of her economic interest in free trade with South 
America, adopted an attitude of neutrality, fostering a 
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policy of mediation, in order to reconcile the mother 
country with her colonists. 

The rebellion of the Spanish expeditionary army in the 
year 1820 really favored the achievements of independence 
in South America, but it cannot be considered as a conse- 
quence of the Napoleonic invasion; it was due rather to the 
influence of the Spanish-American Revolution itself and the 
spread of liberal ideas. This expedition would not have 
been able to reéstablish Spanish rule. If sent to Buenos 
Aires, it would have met the same failure as the powerful 
English expedition led by Whitelock in 1807. If it had 
been sent to Venezuela, it would have failed before the 
victorious army of Bolivar, and the same obstacles that 
destroyed the army of Morillo. 

If the Napoleonic invasion favored to a certain extent 
the inauguration of South American independence, it was 
in turn useful also to Spain. Spanish troops and Spanish 
officers were trained in the struggle against Napoleon under 
the good influence of the English Army. These veterans, 
led by Morillo, the most distinguished Spanish general of 
the time, when the war was finished, were sent to combat 
the revolution. 

In the year 1818 the countries of Europe decided to 
help Spain in this struggle against her rebel subjects. The 
South American Revolution was politically isolated. It en- 
joyed only the platonic or romantic sympathy of some 
liberals like Clay in the United States, or Mackintosh in 
England. There was nothing similar to the French alli- 
ance of the North American Revolution, and our agents 
in Washington and in England were unable to get even 
mere recognition. 

It is true that we had the help of the privateers, Ameri- 
can and English, but it was a factor of no decisive influ- 
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ence. It is true also that some very distinguished British 


officers like Cochrane, Miller, Guise, and O’Leary, fought 
successfully in the revolutionary army and navy. Nor can 
it be denied that the British officers and the British soldiers 
recruited against the orders issued by the British Govern- 
ment had a distinguished rdéle in the battles fought in the 


- northern movement. But neither the services of these men 


nor their number and influence would be considered as a 
factor of primary importance. The only thing that could 
help efficiently the South American Revolution would have 
been the formal recognition of these countries in the early 
stage of emancipation, or formal alliance with them. Un- 
happily, recognition by the United States and England 
came very late. John Quincy Adams’s policy prevailed 
over the eloquent pleading of Clay. Only after the fall 
of Lima and the triumph of Carabobo, assuring the inde- 
pendence of Venezuela, did President Monroe deliver his 
famous message of the 8th of March, 1822. Professor 
Paxon was right when he said, “But South America had 
already gained its independence, so that recognition was 
an acknowledgment of a fact, rather than a prop to a 
wavering cause. It came too late to be considered as an 
emotional appeal.” 

Canning was even more cautious. He waited until the 
last moment. And South America was obliged to wait 
three years more to be recognized. It is rather an exagger- 
ation to say that he called this new world into existence 
when he recognized it. The new world was called into 
life by itself. The step taken by England, like the recog- 
nition of the United States, was only the acceptance of the 
fait accompli. Doubtless the recognition of England and 
the United States had great influence afterwards in the 
consolidation of the new nationalities and in preventing the 
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extension to South America of the European policies and 
methods. But this influence had nothing to do with inde- 
pendence in itself, and its creative and heroic character. 

Instead of looking for external causes in the explana- 
tion of the independence, we ought to focus our attention 
on the movement in itself and on the psychology of the 
race, or one might rather say, the men who embodied this 
movement. Was the South-American race capable of such 
audacious thought, continuity in effort, heroic energy, orig- 
inal plans, and a feeling of absolute self-denial for their 
achievement? May we attribute this wonderful work 
chiefly to human will and energy? 

Dealing with the Renaissance, Burckhardt has dis- 
credited the mere intellectual explanation of the imita- 
tion of the thoughts and ideals of the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion. Instead of this intellectual explanation, Burckhardt 
has presented what we may call to-day the voluntaristic 
explanation. The Renaissance was a creative movement, 
due chiefly to the strong will and wonderful qualities 
of the high personalities aroused in the political tumult 
of Italy, and precisely because of it. The constant strug- 
gle and the political dissensions among the medieval 
Italian towns developed the type of all-round men. The 
influence of ancient civilization came at the precise moment 
to give an intellectual direction. The Renaissance was the 
work of great personalities. 

We may apply the standpoint of Burckhardt to South 
American independence on military and political grounds, 
and the explanation is entirely in accord with what history 
tells us about the psychology of the Spanish race. In spite 
of the three centuries of colonial quietude, the heroic energy 
of the race was not extinguished. As soon as the new ideal 
came, the spirit of adventure arose. South American 
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Independence is only a chapter, and perhaps the most bril- 
liant one, in the heroic history of the Iberian race. 

It was Bello, the famous humanist and poet, who first 
called attention to this point of view. These are his words: 
“Never would a debased people have been able to achieve 
the great deeds that illustrated the campaigns of the pa- 
triots. He who observes with philosophical eye our strug- 
gle with the mother country will recognize without difficulty 
that what made. us prevail in this struggle was really the 
Iberian element. The captains and the old legions of the 
transatlantic Iberia were conquered by the improvised 
leaders and armies of the Young Iberia, which, renouncing 
her name, kept the indomitable spirit of the Old. Spanish 
constancy shattered itself against its own invincibility.” 
Miguel Antonio Caro called attention to the entirely Span- 
ish origin and Spanish education of the principal heroes. 
In recent times the celebrated thinker, Miguel Unamuno, 
did not hesitate to compare Bolivar with Don Quixote, the 
representative type of Spanish chivalry and heroism. But 
it is not necessary to go so far to find a real parallel. 

For us, the movement for independence has a great 
similarity with the conquest, and both have the same 
explanation from the decisive point of view of human 
energy. 

Studying the conquest, we may note three features in this 
marvellous achievement: individualism, mystic faith, and 
heroic will. Everybody knows that the conquest was due 
chiefly to individual initiative and to individual efforts more 
than to organized plans or work of the state. We know 
also to-day that the conquest of America was not inspired 
only by the quest of precious metals, and that beneath this 
selfish purpose, the conquerors had a mystical faith in the 
providential role of gaining for the Catholic religion a new 
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. world. Everybody agrees also to-day in attributing to 
the conquerors the highest grade of heroic will and heroic 
ambitions. 

We may find these same features in the movement for 
independence. We have the same individualism: the South- 
ern movement had almost failed, checked in Upper-Peru 
by the Spanish troops, and before the obstacles of lack of 
organization and definite ideas by the government of 
Buenos Aires. But just in the darkest moment, San Mar- 
tin, by virtue of his individual initiative, created an army 
in order to carry out a plan of his own. After the liber- 
ation of Chile, San Martin was called by the Government 
of Buenos Aires to pacify that province. But the hero, by 
an act of individual rebellion, disobeyed the orders of his 
government, and with his army, which was more of a pri- 
vate army than a national army, with Chile’s aid, started 
the expedition to Peru, and proclaimed the independence 
of that country. 

The features of individualism are still greater in Boli- 
var. After the failure of the first republic of Venezuela, 
he conceived the audacious plan of invading this country 
from Nueva Granada. He convinced the congress of this 
new republic of the efficiency of his plan, and started the 
campaign. But congress wished to go slowly and ordered 
him to stop and wait. Bolivar disregarded these orders, 
and the result of this fortunate disobedience was a most 
astonishing campaign, the capture of Caracas and the re- 
establishment of the republic. Years later, Bolivar re- 
peated the same deed, invading Nueva Granada from 
Venezuela, following a plan of his own, considered impos- 
sible and absurd, and he achieved a still greater success. 
The discussions of a congress would have been entirely 
ineficient and even harmful in a work like this. 
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We notice also mystic faith in the work of the libera- 
tors. They believed in independence, in nationality, in the 
great destiny of America, in the same manner in which 
the conquerors were inspired by the Catholic faith. San 
Martin used to explain his disobedience, saying, ‘““My des- 
tiny called me to Lima.” Bolivar had an even more’ ex- 
alted conviction of his providential réle. He had a pro- 
phetic vision of the future of America. He was under the 
influence of the God of Colombia. 

From the point of view of heroic will, the liberators 
were not inferior to the conquerors. They had the same 
audacity, the same courage, the same constancy. When 
all seemed lost, they retained the same faith, and started 
to work again. They fought against primitive forces, 
against nature, and against primitive men. It is a great 
mistake to compare the liberators with European or North 
American heroes. The theatre of the war was different; 
the elements were different; and the methods were different. 

We have to adopt this new point of view in order to 
understand the War of Independence. The mere erudition 
in the compilation of the facts, the anatopic criterion in 
contemplating it according to European standards will mis- 
lead us in the interpretation of South American history. 
Up to the present moment, we have, on South American 
history, many impassioned books written in those countries 
full of idle details, or disturbed by local jealousies and 
prejudices, or the incomplete and hasty synthesis written by 
European and North American authors without the warm 
sympathy, the deep comprehension, and the high perspec- 
tive that this great epic demands. The story of. the inde- 
pendence of South America, as rich in color and as full of 
heroic deeds as that of the conquest, is waiting for a Pres- 


cott to write it. 
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Without the intuition, the deep poetical view, which is the 
real view, the strong sympathy, and the intimate knowledge 
of the nature and race of South America, it is impossible 
to put South American Independence in its real place. 

The Independence, like the conquest, being a tremendous 
effort, exhausted the economic elements and the human 
energies of the race. Independence was achieved, but all 
the other things were sacrificed. Wealth had disappeared; 
all the economic elements were destroyed; and a generation 
of the most brilliant men died in the struggle. Bolivar was 
aware of this when he said: ‘““The only thing that you have 
attained is independence at the price of the others.” 

The struggle for independence explains in itself the con- 
dition of many South American countries during the nine- 
teenth century. The war that destroyed the economic basis 
of society, developed, in compensation, original personali- 
ties, and the nineteenth century is characterized by the lack 
of economic progress and a dangerous increase of indi- 
vidualism. 

After the conquest, due chiefly to the individual initiative 
of the great captains, the Spanish Government succeeded 
in checking the development of individualism. It sup- 
pressed the rebellions and built the whole organization of 
the most powerful colonial empire. The aggressive work 
of Pizarro, Cortes, Alvarado, and Valdivia was followed 
by the organizing work of Mendoza, Velasco, Gasca, 
Toledo. After the individuals came the action of the state. 
The War of Independence, in contrast, left the new nations 
to their own resources. And that is the difference between 
the colonial period and the nineteenth century. The or- 
ganization of the new states demanded men of great ad- 
ministrative ability, strongly supported, to suppress anarchy 
and dissensions. The War of Independence developed 
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military qualities and military leaders—not all men of con- 
structive qualities. But even when great administrators 
did appear, they lacked the solid support enjoyed by the 
colonial organizers, and were bound to fail in a struggle 
determined by personal rivalries and amid constant anarchy. 

The greatness of the War of Independence and the 
amount of sacrifice made to achieve it presents a great 
contrast with the pettiness and selfish struggles that fol- 
lowed it. This contrast is by no means a mystery, precisely 
because the war of independence must be followed by a 
period of exhaustion and depression. The difference be- 
tween the republican South American countries that 
achieved very early some political progress, and the others 
that were the prey of anarchy for a long period, lies in the 
conditions and consequences of the struggle for indepen- 
dence rather than in geographical and racial causes. The 
countries in which the war did not last very long and did 
not destroy entirely the economic basis of society and the 
social structure of colonial times, were fit for the establish- 
ment of more solid and more democratic institutions. On 
the contrary, in nations like Venezuela, in which the con- 
tinuous fighting almost annihilated social institutions and 
national wealth, an entire generation will suffer without 
remedy the consequences of these losses. The personal 
régime of the Caudillos or leaders will be unavoidable, and 
perhaps necessary. The degree of anarchy and the degree 
of intensity of the personal régime will appear in propor- 
tion to the damage done by the war in the economic or- 
ganization and the social structure of these countries. With 
this point of view completed by others concerning the geo- 
graphical factors, impartial historians ought to assume a 
more comprehensive and sympathetic attitude towards 
South American history. 
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The War of Independence is the explanation of our past, 
and it is at the same time the basis of our hopes for the 
future. The period of transition and exhaustion being past, 
and lofty ideals proclaimed, the wonderful example of 
heroic energy will remain. The race which was able to get 
her independence, entirely alone, against insuperable ob- 
stacles cannot die or degenerate. As soon as economic 
development and education shall restore favorable condi- 
tions, these people will succeed in establishing the most ad- 
vanced democratic institutions and will take an honorable 
place among the nations of the world. 


VicToR ANDRES BELAUNDE 
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